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INDIA AND THE WEST 
WITH A PLEA FOR TEAM-WORK AMONG SCHOLARS' 


CHARLES RocKWELL LANMAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


It IS A CURIOUS REMINISCENCE Of a journey to India of thirty 
odd years ago, that no less than two pamphlets were given me 
discussing the religious right of a Brahman to cross the ocean. 
Remote indeed must be the corner of India in which that question 
is now debatable. Railways, electric motors and lights, tele- 
graphs and telephones, a successful flight from Europe to 
Karachi,—such things must make it clear to any Hindu, whether 
learned or illiterate, that the old order is past and gone, and with 
it the possibility of maintaining the old-time caste-restrictions, 
and the isolation that they fostered. 

Fostered, not effected. For India has never been wholly 
isolated. Thither, for conquest and gain, Alexander led an 
army, and upon the observations of his generals and followers 
rest the Greek and Latin accounts (such as those of Megas- 
thenes), which it is a fascinating study to test upon the touch- 
stone of native Hindu records (such as those of Kautilya).— 
Thither, again, came the Chinese pilgrims to the Holy Land of 
Buddhism,—their purpose, to get the authentic records of Bud- 
dha’s teaching and carry them home to China. Of all foreign 
visitors to India, none challenge our sympathy and admiration 
more splendidly than do these stout-hearted men who braved 
the awful perils of the Sand-desert, the Sha-mo, upon so exalted 





1 Presidential address delivered before the American Oriental Society at 
Ithaca, April 6, 1920.—In it are embodied a few statements already made 
by the author in print elsewhere,—in official documents ‘not published,’ or 
in books of very restricted circulation. 

For the sake of readers who live outside of the world of American sports, 
be it said that ‘team-work’ means ‘work done by the players of a team 
collectively, for example, by the players of a foot-ball eleven.’ These must 
do each his best for the success of his team as a whole. To this end, they 
must be free from the slightest feeling of personal jealousy, and must not 
allow the hope of personal advantage to influence any thought or act. The 
application of the term ‘team-work’ to the scholarly co-operation as between 
India and the West which we here have in mind, is obvious. 
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an errand.—And thither, again, came ‘visitors’ of a very differ- 
ent stripe, invaders, beginning in 1001, who in long succession, 
from Mahmud of Ghazni to the Moguls, set up foreign rule in 
India. Of the Moguls, the greatest and best was Akbar, and 
the time of his life (1542-1605) accords very nearly with that of 
Queen Elizabeth, as does also the time of his reign of nine-and- 
forty years. It was on the very last day of the sixteenth century 
that Elizabeth gave a charter to ‘The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the East Indies.’ 

This marks the beginning of a new era, the era of British India. 
The isolation of India, so far as it concerns India and the West, 
has been, upon the whole, pretty complete from the days of Alex- 
ander to those of the Company. To Horace, India was the land 
whose forests were ‘lapped by the storied Hydaspes.’ And more 
than a hundred years before Elizabeth’s Charter, Columbus set 
out, in 1492, to seek India by sailing to the west. And five years 
later, Vasco da Gama started from Lisbon to reach the same 
fabled goal by sailing in general to the east. It was in May, 
1498, after a voyage of nearly eleven months, that the intrepid 
Portuguese captain cast anchor off the coast of Malabar, near Cal- 
icut. On returning, he bore a letter from the Prince of Calicut 
to the King of Portugal: ‘In my kingdom there is abundance 
of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, pepper, and precious stones. What 
I seek from thy country is gold, silver, coral, and scarlet.’ 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, Danes, even Prussians, strove in 
vain for a permanent foot-hold in India. It was reserved for 
the unconquerable persistence and self-restraint of the English, 
and for their loyalty to far-sighted principles through two hun- 
dred and fifty years, to establish the greatest colonial empire of 
human history.’ 

Modern scientific knowledge of India in the Occident is often 
said to begin with Sir William Jones and Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke. These are the most illustrious names on the earliest 
bead-roll of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded by Sir Wil- 
liam in 1784. But even a hundred years and more before that, 
two remarkable observers had written books to which I should 
like to call attention. One is ‘The Open Door to hidden heath- 
endom, or truthful description of the life and customs, religion 


* See Imperial Gazetteer of India, Oxford, 1908, ii. 446-469. 
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and worship of the Bramins on the coast of Coromandel and 
lands thereabouts. By Dominus Abraham Rogerius, in his life, 
Minister of the Holy Gospel on the same coast,’ published in 
Dutch at Leiden in 1651. A German translation was published 
a dozen years later, at Niirnberg, in 1663. The Dutch original 
is of extreme rarity, and has accordingly just been republished 
by our colleague, Professor W. Caland of Utrecht, at The Hague, 
in 1915.—The other work is the ‘Truthful detailed description 
of the famous East Indian coasts of Malabar and Coromandel 
and the island of Ceylon. By Philip Baldeus, sometime Minis- 
ter of the Divine Word in Ceylon,’ published in German at 
Amsterdam in 1672. I have long been the fortunate possessor 
of a copy of the Niirnberg Rogerius, and of a copy of Baldzus 
(both destined for the Harvard Library), and Rogerius has just 
been laid on the table before you. 

The ‘visitors’ in India, to whom brief allusion has been made, 
are typical. On the one hand are the conquerors and traders, to 
whom cinnamon and ginger, coral and scarlet, mean much. On 
the other are the pilgrims and missionaries, seekers for the things 
of the spirit. But notice how these latter represent two exactly 
opposite types. The Chinese pilgrims go to learn. The men 
from the West go to teach. And the purpose of each type is 
clearly reflected in the mental attitude of each towards what 
there is to see. The work of Baldzus has for a sub-title ‘Heathen 
Idolatry,’ Abgétterey der Heyden, and its pages have many 
descriptions and pictures of abominations. For contrast, let 
me read a bit from Fa-hien, the concluding paragraph of his own 
record of his pilgrimage to India (399-414 A. D.). 


After Fa-hien set out from Ch’ang-gan,* it took him six years to reach 
Central India; stoppages there extended over (other) six years; and on his 
return it took him three years to reach Ts’ing-chow. The countries through 
which he passed were a few under thirty. From the sandy desert westwards 
on to India, the beauty of the dignified demeanour of the monkhood and of 
the transforming influence of the Law was beyond the power of language 
fully to describe. 


At the end of the work is added one more passage by an unnamed 
writer, Fa-hien’s host, who says: 





*In Shen-si, near the great bend of the Yellow River. Fia-hien speaks of 
himself in the third person. The Law or Great Doctrine means Buddha’s 
religion. 
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It was in the year Keah-yin (414 A. D.) that I met the devotee Fa-hien. 
On his arrival, I lodged him with myself in the winter study, and there, in 
our meetings for conversation, I asked him again and again about his 
travels. The man was modest and complaisant, and answered readily accord- 
ing to the truth. I thereupon advised him to enter into details, and he 
proceeded to relate all things in order from the beginning to the end. He 
[Fa-hien] said himself, 

‘When I look back on what I have gone through, my heart is involuntarily 
moved and the sweat breaks forth. That I encountered danger and trod 
the most perilous places, without thinking of or sparing myself, was because 
I had a definite aim, and thought of nothing but to do my best in simplicity 
and straightforwardness. Thus it was that I exposed my life where death 
seemed inevitable, if I might accomplish only a ten-thousandth part of what 
I hoped.’ 

These words [of my guest, Fa-hien] affected me [his host] in turn, and 
I thought:—‘ This man is one of those who have seldom been seen from 
ancient times to the present. Since the Great Doctrine flowed on to the 
East, there has been no one to be compared with Hien in his forgetfulness of 
self and search for the Law. Henceforth I know that the influence of sin- 
cerity finds no obstacle, however great, which it does not overcome, and 
that force of will does not fail to accomplish whatever service it undertakes. 
Does not the accomplishing of such service arise from forgetting (and dis- 
regarding) what is (generally) considered as important, and attaching 
importance to what is (generally) forgotten?’ 


Simple, straightforward, self-forgetting seeker for the truth, 
hoping all things, and yet daring death to do even a little part of 
what he hoped, and, above all, judging values not as the world 
judgeth! such was Fa-hien, The Illustrious Master (Hien) of the 
Law (Fa). For us, as scholars and as students of te East, 
where may be found a braver, a nobler, a wiser exemplar? 


) 


F4-hien’s ‘definite aim’ was to seek and carry home the authen- 
tie records of Buddha’s Teachings. But since these would be 
useless without a knowledge of the language of the originals, it 
follows that he must have recognized the fact that the first essen- 
tial for knowing Buddha’s religion was to know the language of 
its ancient sacred books. A similar fact with reference to Hindu 
jurisprudence was recognized fourteen hundred years later by 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke. Warren Hastings saw that if the 
Company’s wise intentions of governing the Hindus by their 
own laws were to be carried out, those ancient laws must be 
made accessible to their European judges. As no one was found 
to translate them directly from the original Sanskrit into Eng- 
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lish, they were in fact translated from Sanskrit into Persian and 
from Persian into English. The result was Halhed’s Code of 
Gentoo Laws (1776). Colebrooke arrived at Caleutta in 1783, 
as a lad of eighteen. But he acquitted himself with such dis- 
tinction in the revenue service, that at thirty he was transferred 
to the judicial service, to a post in the Court or Adawlat of 
Mirzapore, near Benares.* 

In 1787, Sir William Jones wrote home to Charles Wilkins: 
‘You are the first European that ever understood Sanscrit, and 
will, possibly, be the last.”> It was probably very soon after this 
date, perhaps in 1790, that Colebrooke took up Sanskrit. He had 
been seven years in Bengal, and his eagerness to acquire a 
knowledge of ancient Hindu algebra was what first moved him 
to study Sanskrit. The difficulties were so great that he twice 
abandoned the study. But the duties of his office, and the inade- 
quacy of Halhed’s work, forced him to renew the fight. For, 
with the lack of help, and the constant pressure of official duty, 
it must indeed have been a fight. The result was his monumental 
Digest of Hindu Law, dated 1798. 

In a letter of January, 1797, to his father, Colebrooke 
announces the completion of his task of translating the Digest 
of Hindu Law, and his plan of working out a Sanskrit grammar, 
and the fact that ‘types have lately been cast, in Calcutta, for 
printing the Sanscrit language in its appropriate character,’ 
that is, in Nagari letters. The first Sanskrit book to be so 
printed was the HitopadeSa, with parts of Dandin and Bhartr- 
hari, and a copy of it lies on the table before you. Its editor was 
Carey, and it was printed at his press in Serampore in 1804, and 
with a preface by Colebrooke, saying that it was ‘To promote and 
facilitate the study of the ancient and learned language of India 
in the College of Fort William.’ It was followed in 1805 by 
Colebrooke’s Sanskrit Grammar. Of this also a copy lies before 
you. In a letter of 1801, Colebrooke says: ‘My chief literary 
occupation now is a Sanscrit Grammar, which is in the press. 
I undertook it because I accepted the Professorship of Sanserit 
in the College, but do not choose to deliver oral instruction to the 
students; and I am expediting the publication, that this may be 


*See The Life of H. T. Colebrooke, by his son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Lon- 
don, 1873, for these and the following statements. 
*See JAOS 9, p. lxxxviii. 
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one of the valuable legacies of the College, if it do die the death 
to which the Court of Directors have condemned it.’ And such 
a legacy indeed it is. It is based upon Panini, the greatest of all 
Hindu grammarians. But since the Hindu system of grammar 
is infinitely more difficult than the Sanskrit language itself, the 
work was unusable except as a sure stepping-stone for Cole- 
brooke’s suecessors. 

We cannot realize how difficult were the beginnings of a 
scientific study of India for these brave pioneers. Wilkins, the 
Caxton of India, arrived in Bengal in 1770, and Halhed at about 
the same time. Sir William Jones and Colebrooke arrived in 
1783, and Carey in 1793. Carey, the learned shoemaker, estab- 
lished his mission at Serampore in 1800. He became a translator 
of the Bible, and justly earned the title of ‘The Wyclif of the 
East.’ Wilkins was the first to make a direct translation of a 
Sanskrit work into English. This was the Gita (London, 1785). 
Of it and of Wilkins, Colebrooke says: 

I have never yet seen any book which can be depended on for informa- 
tion concerning the real opinions of the Hindus except Wilkins’ ‘Bhagvat 
Geeta.’ That gentleman was Sanscrit-mad and has more materials and more 
general knowledge respecting the Hindus than any other foreigner ever 
acquired since the days of Pythagoras. 


Wilkins was very skilful with his hands and his pen. He had 
with his own hands designed and cut the punches and cast the 
types from which Halhed’s Bengali grammar was printed at 
Hoogly in 1778. And he taught his art to a Bengali blacksmith, 
Panchanan. The latter came to the Serampore Mission Press 
most opportunely. Carey was in sore need of Nagari types for 
nis Sanskrit grammar and texts. Panchanan met the need. The 
excellence of his work you may see for yourselves from the 
beautiful volume before you, the HitopadeSa. His apprentice, 
Mohonur, continued to make elegant fonts of type for many 
Eastern languages for more than forty years. Rev. James Ken- 
nedy saw him cutting the matrices and casting the type for the 
Bibles while he squatted before his favorite idol, under the 
auspices of which alone he would work. Serampore continued 
down till 1860 to be the principal Oriental type-foundry of the 
East.*® 


* The Life of William Carey, by George Smith, 2d ed., London, 1887. See 
especially pp. 217-8. 
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Let me cite, from an essay’ of a dozen years ago, some facts 
for which in part I was indebted to our confrere, Dr. Justin E. 
Abbott, formerly of Bombay. 

On the ‘Bombay side’ the case was similar. The first impor- 
tant press of Western India was started by the.American Mis- 
sion in 1816. A young Eurasian of that press, Thomas Graham, 
cut the first Marathi and Gujarati type. At this press were 
later employed also two young Hindu lads, one of whom, Javaji 
Dadaji, learned the art of printing from the Americans, and 
founded the Nirnaya Sagara Press, now carried on by his son 
Tukaram Javaji. The other, taught by Graham, is still living, 
and cuts all the beautiful Nirnaya Sagara type. 

Printing in India is therefore modern, and essentially un-In- 
dian in its origin; but no sane man would refuse a Sanskrit text 
because it was printed, and insist on having one made by a Hindu 
scribe. The consideration of cost alone would utterly condemn 
such a preference. Meantime, Bombay and Poona and Calcutta 
are producing admirably printed Sanskrit texts; printed texts 
are beginning to come from such out-of-the-way places as Nag- 
pore; and from Kumbhakonam, the ‘Oxford of Southern India,’ 
they come in great numbers. Whether we like it or not, printing 
will ere long have ousted memorizing and copying as a means 
of handing down texts. In short, the ancient Hindus are no 
longer ancient ; like the rest of the world.they too are moving on, 

The Sanskrit philology of the Occident is but little more than 
a century old. But its achievements are already great. The 
last work from the hand of our colleague, Ernst Windisch of 
Leipzig, is entitled History of Sanskrit philology, Part I, and 
goes down through the time of Christian Lassen. Whether Part 
II would have contained an outline of Sanskrit philology in India 
(manuscript-collections, text-editions, epigraphy, numismatics— 
the work of what Windisch calls his ‘Fourth period’), I am not 
sure. But in this connection it is noteworthy that Sanskrit 
philology is in fact commonly taken to mean the work of Occi- 
dental scholars. 

What I especially desire to bring to your attention today is the 
great fact that it is only through the most whole-hearted co- 











* Prefixed to J. Hertel’s Panchatantra, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 11, 
p. xxii. 
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operation of Indianists of the Occident with those of the Orient 
that we may hope for progress which shall be fruitful in good 
to West and to India alike. And there is a very peculiar pro- 
priety in emphasizing this fact just at this time. 

Almost three years ago, when we Americans were engaged in 
the stupendous work of fighting mighty nations separated from 
us by thousands of miles of land and sea, there appeared in 
India, at Poona, a splendid volume of Commemorative Essays 
presented to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday, July 6,1917. It consists of forty essays, 
mostly in English, partly in Sanskrit and French, contributed 
by scholars of India and the West in token of their admiration 
for Dr. Bhandarkar as a scholar who has for decades combined 
Indie and Western learning, and so has been an example and an 
inspiration to us all. Thus in these dark days,—when inter- 
nationalism seems almost dead, when for the older generation the 
hope of reorganizing international effort for great undertakings 
seems faint,—comes this virile messenger from India, the Con- 
tinent of the Bharatans, to quicken our courage and our hope. 
I trust that it may be an added measure in the cup of gladness 
of Dr. Bhandarkar, who has been for thirty-three years one 
of our Honorary Members, to learn that here in distant America 
it is deemed worth while to pause and do honor to a life that 
has been devoted to the noble ideal of helping the West to under- 
stand his native India. 

And, before turning to the main subject which this volume 
suggests, let me add that to us, as Americans, it is a matter of 
satisfaction and pride that Dr. Belvalkar, who was a leading 
spirit in planning the volume and in organizing the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona, is a member of our Society, 
and that, although in the wide fields of Indian antiquities there 
is many a subject about which he knows as a matter of course 
vastly more than any American professor of Sanskrit can hope 
to know, he was nevertheless wise enough to devote two years to 
study in an American university. This last I mention with hope 
and with gladness. I am glad that a Hindu, well versed in the 
learning of his native land, should think it worth while to learn 
of the West. And I hope that his residence in America may 
make his Eastern learning far more fruitful for his countrymen 
and for us Occidentals than it ever could be, if he had not come 
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hither to study our methods and to find out what lessons from 
his country’s past may best be taught to us. 

The main thought which the stately Bhandarkar volume sug- 
vests is the happy one that Indianists of India are now joining 
hands with Indianists of the West in the great work of helping 
each to understand the other. The supreme folly of war is in 
the last analysis a failure—as between two peoples—to under- 
stand each other, and so to trust each other. It follows then 
that the business of us Orientalists is something that is in vital 
relation with urgent practical and political needs. The work 
ealls for co-operation, and above all things else for co-operation 
in a spirit of mutual sympathy and teachableness. There is 
much that America may learn from the history of the peoples of 
India, and much again that the Hindus may learn from the 
West. But the lessons will be of no avail, unless the spirit of 
arrogant self-sufficiency give way to the spirit of docility, and the 
spirit of unfriendly criticism to that of mutually helpful con- 
structive effort. Both India and the West must be at once both 
teacher and taught. 

The whole spiritual and material background of the life of 
India differs so completely from that of the West that neither can 
ever understand the other from a mere study of the other’s liter- 
ary monuments. Such study is indeed inexorably necessary, and 
it must be fortified by broad and rigorous training in the many- 
sided methods of today. But that is not enough. An Occi- 
dental who would faithfully interpret India to the West must 
also know the life of India from actual observation and expe- 
rience, and must be able to look at it from the Eastern angle of 
vision. Accordingly, for example, the Sanskrit professor of the 
next generation must have resided in India, have mixed (so far 
as possible) with its people, and have mastered one or more of 
the great modern vernaculars, such as Marathi or Bengali. 
And, on the other hand, since the Hindus themselves are already 
actively engaged in interpreting the East to the West, it is 
needful also that they visit us, not merely to learn our way of 
doing things, but also to look at life as we look at it, and thus to 
find out what things—such, let us say, as repose of spirit or the 
simple life—the West most needs to learn of the East.* 


°C. R. L., in a Note prefixed to S. K. Belvalkar’s Rama’s Later History, 
Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 21, page xiii. 
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Colebrooke, in a letter of 1788 to his father, says: ‘Never 
mixing with natives, an European is ignorant of their real 
character, which he, therefore, despises. When they meet, it 
is with fear on one side, and arrogance on the other.’ And I 
must confess that I have myself in India seen that the basis of 
Colebrooke’s charges had not become wholly a thing of the past. 
Sir William Jones and Colebrooke are ideal instances of the 
spirit and methods that were and are and must ever remain 
exemplary. They went to India, they learned of the Hindus, 
and to the task of making India known to the West they gave, 
with heroic devotion, all that they had to give. And ever since 
their day, the business of the East India Company or of the 
Imperial Government has taken men to India who have proved 
to be not only men of lofty personal character and faithful 
officials, but also Indianists of large achievement. 

To France belongs the honor of establishing the first professor- 
ship for Sanskrit upon the Continent of Europe. This was at 
the Collége Royal de France, and a copy of the inaugural address 
of the first incumbent, de Chézy, delivered Monday, January 16, 
1815, lies before you. In the second third of the last century, 
there arose men who, like de Chézy’s successor, Eugéne Burnouf, 
or like the lexicographers, Béhtlingk and Roth, accomplished 
great things without ever visiting the Land of the Rose-apple. 
As late as Carey’s day, it took about half a year to go from Eng- 
land to India. Just before the World War, letters often came 
from Bombay to Boston in three or four weeks. And now 
appears Sir Frederick Sykes before the Royal Geographical 
Society, announcing the projects of Great Britain for the devel- 
opment of commercial aviation. Egypt must for a long time be 
the ‘Hub’ or the ‘Clapham Junction’ of the aerial routes to 
India, Australia, and Cape Town. Between Egypt and India 
weather-conditions are found to be stable on the whole; and 
whereas the normal time for the sea-voyage from Port Said to 
Bombay is nine days, that traject is made through the air in four 
days, flying only in the day-time. When I was a graduate 
student at Yale, it was not even suggested that I should go to 
India; and an occasional letter of scientific interest from India 
was deemed worthy of publication in Weber’s Indische Studien 
or in our JOURNAL. 
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But soon, when a letter can be transmitted from Boston to 
Bombay in ten days, and the writer can be carried by ship and 
train in a fortnight, it is evident that the increased opportunities 
will bring—as always—increased obligations, and that for pro- 
fessed Indianists in America a period of residence and study in 
India—preferably, perhaps, at such a place as Poona or Benares 
—will become rather a matter of course. Meantime, it may be 
added, the development of the discipline of tropical hygiene will 
tend to reduce to a minimum the dangers to health from living 
in an unwonted climate. 

The time is ripe for instituting a system of international 
exchange-scholarships as between the universities of India and 
America. This will encourage and promote the tendency to 
inter-university migration, which is already well under way. 
Scores of students from India and the Far East are now listed in 
the Harvard Catalogue. Within the last two years I have had 
upon my rolls a recent Harvard graduate who has returned from 
Burma to complete his preparation for a professorship in Jud- 
son College, another American back from a long residence ‘in 
China, two young: Chinese students, one of extraordinary 
promise, and Hindus to whom it was an especial delight for me 
to explain their sacred Upanishads. It would be an entirely 
legitimate use of the Harvard Sheldon Fellowships (which are 
intended for non-resident students) to award them to men who 
propose to study in India, and I am glad to make this fact known. 

Political and economic conditions are just now such as to 
make it a peculiarly unpromising time to move for the establish- 
ment of chairs for Oriental philology in the United States. But 
things have their ups and downs—utpadyante cyavante ca, say 
the Hindus—and it is for us in these dark days to do the best 
we can in the way of leaving works which (all in good time, it 
may be after we are gone) shall bear fruit by substantially pro- 
moting an understanding between India and the West. 

I must not quit this theme without mentioning that the Indian 
Government has already recognized the value of these exchanges 
by sending young men on government stipends to pursue their 
studies in Europe and America. They are of course especially 
numerous in the fields of the technical sciences. But men of 
notable excellence in the things of the spirit are also not lacking. 
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Young Todar Mall was a pupil of Macdonell of Oxford, and had 
accomplished valuable work upon Bhavabhiti, when death dis- 
appointed his hopes and ours. An elaborate study of Kalidasa 
as he appears in the Hindu writers upon rhetoric or Alankara 
has recently been published in French and Sanskrit by Hari 
Chand, a pupil of Sylvain Lévi of Paris, now of Strassburg. It 
is a significant book, which no one could produce who had not 
had thorough training in these difficult writings. Such training 
is hardly to be had outside of India. No one in America even 
offers to expound them, and the offer would be vain even if made. 
On the other hand, professors of Oxford and Cambridge have 
recently presented to the Secretary of State for India a memo- 
randum advocating the establishment of a few fellowships to 
enable young British scholars to study in India the classical lan- 
guages and antiquities of India, and such related subjects as 
could be pursued to better advantage there than in Europe. 
Although the memorial has not yet gained its immediate object, 
it has gained public recognition of an important fact. 

‘Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar was the first great Indian- 
ist of India to combine the native learning in which they must 
ever excel us, with the knowledge of the Occidental methods 
which give us in some ways important advantages over them. It 
is futile to make invidious comparisons of Hindu and Occidental 
scholars and scholarly results. Far better it is to take them all, 
gratefully or modestly as the case may be, for what they are 
worth, and make the most of them for further progress. The 
recent pamphlet of the Bhandarkar Institute concerning the new 
edition of the Maha-bharata, inviting suggestions from West- 
ern scholars, shows how generously ready Hindu scholars now 
are to adopt Western methods and ideas, so far as serviceable and 
applicable. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, the editor of the great 
Bombay quarto edition of the Atharva-veda, had the utmost 
respect for our illustrious Whitney—a feeling that he made plain 
by deeds. And I have often wondered whether there is any old- 
time shrotriya still left in India, whose learning and memory 
would enable him even distantly to compete with the achieve- 
ments possible for a Western scholar armed with Bloomfield’s 
wonderful Vedic Concordance. And I say this without fear of 
offence to my Hindu friends and colleagues. We must, as Yusuf 
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Ali in his Copenhagen lectures of 1918 rightly says,’ recognize 
the actuality and importance of the modern spirit in Indian life. 

Let me cite a case or two which have been a part of my own 
experience, as showing the openness of mind of our colleagues in 
the Orient. The oblong Bombay edition of 1889 of the Maha- 
bharata exhibits some very substantial and valuable and practical 
improvements over that of 1878. I am under the impression that 
they are due to suggestions from Occidental sources. Once 
more, on June 24, 1910, Mr. Simon Hewavitarne of Colombo 
wrote me of his plan of publishing a complete text of the Bud- 
dhist sacred books in Cingalese characters. I have the carbon 
copy of a memorial which I addressed to him on July 25, 1910, 
in which I discussed the choice of the texts to be published first ; 
the use of Cingalese authorities for a Cingalese edition; the 
importance of the native commentaries for the projected Pali lex- 
icon; the urgent need of having not only a Cingalese title-page, 
but also (for Occidental librarians) an English one as well; the 
extreme inconvenience and wastefulness of issuing large texts in 
many small parts (as is so often done in the East) ; the impor- 
tance of the native divisions of the texts, and (at the same time) 
of possibly other, but truly convenient, means of citation; the 
need of practical and intelligently made indexes; the great 
importance of clear typography and other externals. Not long 
after, Mr. Hewavitarne passed away; but the administrators of 
the ‘Simon Hewavitarne Bequest’ are now issuing most beauti- 
ful and practical and scholarly volumes, one after another, 
which are certain to be of immense help for the progress of Bud- 
dhist studies.” 

Before passing on, I must call to your notice a letter from 
Mr. N. B. Utgikar, Secretary of the Maha-bharata Publication, and 
Professor P. D. Gune, Secretary of the Bhandarkar Institute in 
Poona, sent with the prospectus of the new edition of the Maha- 





*See JRAS for 1919, p. 277. 

*a A brief extract from the preface to my memorial may here be given: 
‘The first thing that I would urge upon you is the tremendous usefulness 
and importance of co-operation—untrammeled by any petty personal jeal- 
ousies. If you can secure for your undertaking, genuine and true-hearted 
scholars who are imbued with the true spirit and precepts of The Exalted 
One, half the battle will be won.’’ 
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bharata already mentioned, and asking for suggestions regarding 
the work undertaken and the methods of preparing the edition as 
outlined in the prospectus, and for advice on other relevant mat- 
ters which the prospectus may not have noticed. The most 
eminent authority among us, Professor Hopkins, has already 
responded—as I am glad to learn. In a multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom. Any colleague who has often vainly wished 
that the old editions might have been made more conveniently 
usable, will find pleasure and honorable satisfaction and, I 
believe, also profit in accepting this most kind invitation. 

One brief corollary to this I should like to draw in passing. 
And that is, that there is now very much that is distinctively 
Indian, which will very soon have passed away. Western 
scholars must go to India, and go speedily, if they are to make 
the observations and records which must be made soon or never. 
A remarkable illustration of this point is that remarkable book 
of Sir George Grierson’s, Bihar Peasant Life. <A large part of 
the edition was destroyed, so that the book is of extremest rarity 
and worth its weight in silver and more. While he was in active 
service, he conceived the idea of photographing the natives as 
engaged in their various industries and using their primitive 
implements, often so like those of centuries ago that the precious 
volume is frequently an illustrated commentary upon books one 
or two thousand years old. The introduction of modern agri- 
cultural and other machinery into India will soon make an under- 
taking like that of Grierson too late, if indeed it be not so already. 

Or, to take another case, when I was in Benares, beautiful 
lithographed texts of the Upanishads with the commentaries of 
Illustrious Sankara were offered to me, which fortunately I pur- 
chased. (A specimen, the Kena, lies on the table.) I do not 
think that such works can be picked up now. Recent Hindu 
pupils have told me that they have never even seen such books. 
And for accuracy and general excellence they are of large prac- 
tical value. They are doubtless the work of old-time Benares 
pandits qui‘e innocent of Occidental learning, who were at once 
competent Sanskritists and skilful lithographers. 

As further evidence of the modern spirit in India, must not be 
left unnoticed the activity recently shown in the organization of 
societies for co-operation in scholarly research. The Panjab 
Historical Society was founded in 1910 by scholars of the Panjab 
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University,—doubtless not without the stimulus and help of Dr. 
Vogel, a distinguished pupil, and now the successor at Leyden, 
of the greatest Dutch Indianist, Hendrik Kern, himself once a 
professor at Benares. Thus Kern, being dead, yet speaketh. 
Another organization of promise is the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, which already has to its credit the edition of 
the great inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga. Strong and 
promising is the Hyderabad Archeological Society, founded in 
1915, and with the resources of the Government of the Nizam 
behind it.?° 

These things show that the Indianists of India already realize 
the importance of turning to account the modern methods of 
organization and business efficiency, and the modern progress of 
the graphic arts. The value of organization, and of combining 
the labors of isolated scholars for well-considered ends, is 
splendidly illustrated by the Series called Kavya-mala of Bom- 
bay, and by the Anandaérama Series of Poona. As regards wide 
circulation and usefulness, complete works issued in such large 
groups or series as those, and in such form as only a strong and 
adequate printing establishment can give them, have an enor- 
mous advantage over works issued singly or in incomplete parts, 
and at some obscure and feeble press, and in a small edition. 
The work of eminent printers, such as the late Javaji Dadaji of 
Bombay, seems to me to be a very substantial service to science, 
and as such to deserve generous recognition from scholars. 

That India, with her great learning, is eager to adopt modern 
methods to make that learning available to her own sons and to 
us, and is ready to join hands with us of the West in order to 
make her spiritual heritage enrich our too hurried life,—this 
much is clear. It remains (of the few things that one may con- 
sider in so brief a time) to emphasize some of the tasks which 
seem to be most immediate and most pressing. 

And first may be said what I said years ago in one of the 
earliest volumes (vol. 4) of the Harvard Oriental Series: Make 
available to the West good Sanskrit texts and good English 
translations thereof. The labors of the last seventy years have 
given to the world of scholars editions of most of the really great 
works of the Indian antiquity—the Jaina texts excepted. Roth 


* See JRAS 1919, p. 631. 
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and Whitney, Weber, Aufrecht, Max Miiller, von Schroeder, have 
given us the Vedas. The Hindus themselves, the Epos. Rhys 
Davids and his collaborators of the Pali Text Society, the texts 
of Buddhism. The World-war is perhaps the end of this pio- 
neering period. It is not the least disparagement to these brave 
pioneers to say that these first editions ought now to be regarded 
as provisional, and that the coming generation of Indianists must 
set to work to make new editions, uniform in general plan and 
in typography, and provided with manifold conveniences for 
quick and effective study, such as it would have been most 
ungracious even to expect in an editio princeps. To illustrate: 
Aufrecht has printed the text of the Rigveda as solid prose, like 
a German hymn-book. It is incontestable that hosts of critical 
facts which it needed the expert eye and mind of a Bergaigne to 
discover from Aufrecht’s or Miiller’s texts, would have been 
obvious almost to beginners from a Rigveda text printed so as to 
show its true metrical character.*” 

There still remain very important texts of which good editions 
and versions in Occidental style are a pressing need. Only two 
such will I mention, but they are texts of absolutely transcendent 
importance. One is Bharata’s Natya-Sastra, the oldest funda- 
mental work upon dramaturgy and theatric arts. This we may 
hope to receive from the hand of Professor Belvalkar. The 
other is the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya, Chandragupta’s prime 
minister, the greatest Indian writer upon the science of govern- 
ment. Considering the age, authorship, scope, and intrinsic 
interest of the treatise, the future student of this science may not 
ignore it. It abounds also in discussions of most modern topics, 
such as profiteering, control of liquor-traffic and prostitution, 





*a Rudolph Roth’s last letter to Whitney is dated Tiibingen, 23 April, 1894. 
Roth says: ‘‘An Lanman, der mir den Harvard Phormio als Gruss geschickt 
hat, habe ich heute eine Karte abgelassen und ihn gemahnt fiir kiinftig 
auch eine Ausgabe des Rigveda im Auge zu behalten. . . . Eine Ausgabe 
des Rigveda nach der Gestalt der Verse, wie unser Atharvaveda, ist absolut 
notwendig. Ich wundere mich, dass andere nicht darauf gedrungen haben. 
Die Art Miillers und Aufrechts ist hungerleiderisch. Ich selbst bediene 
mich deshalb nie der Ausgaben, sondern nur meiner Abschrift, die richtig 
angelegt ist.’’ 

The postal card I still have. In it Roth mentions his article, Rechtschrei- 
bung im Veda (ZDMG, vol. 48, p. 101), as relevant to the problems of a 
new edition. 
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public stables and laundries, use of poison-gases, and so on. Of 
this, the learned Librarian of Mysore, R. Shamasastri, working 
in a most admirable spirit of co-operation with Fleet and Thomas, 
Jolly and Barnett, and other Western Indianists, has already 
given us an excellent provisional text and version. 

Other tasks I will not try to specify for the coming Indianists. 
But to them, by way of needed warning, one word! It is a 
deplorable misdirection of power to spend toil and money over 
the corrupt manuscript readings of third-rate ritual texts or over 
books of pornography,—so long as the Buddhist and Jaina scrip- 
tures are largely untranslated, so long as new texts and versions, 
or even well-revised and annotated ones, of the Vedic literature, 
of the treatises on medicine and law and philosophy, of the 
dramas and stories and epics, are still desiderata,—in short, so 
long as work of really first-rate importance still remains to be 
done. 

At present, for whatever causes, the future of humanistic 
studies does not look bright. Schools for advancing material 
progress flourish as never before. In devotion to the things of 
the spirit there is a falling off. For our future as a nation this 
is a very real danger. To meet it, we must awaken the interest 
of many young students. To this end, better elementary text- 
books are an indispensable means. And for this reason, I believe 
that the work of providing such books is at the present time more 
important than even the work of enlarging the boundaries of our 
science. I am convinced that one single year of Sanskrit study 
may, with proper books, be made so fruitful, that any one who 
intends to pursue linguistic studies—be he Latinist or Hellenist 
or Anglicist—may well hesitate te forego the incomparable dis- 
ciplinary training which it offers. 

Of ‘proper books,’ the first is an elementary Sanskrit grammar. 
Such a book I have long had in hand. But for the war, it might 
already have been issued. The inflection and sound-changes of 
the Sanskrit are very far less difficult than is commonly supposed. 
The right method of teaching Sanskrit is to separate the difficul- 
ties of the language from those of the writing. The reason why 
so many a beginner balks at the outset, is that these difficulties are 
not separated, and that he has to grapple with them all at once. 
Accordingly I am casting the elementary grammar into a form 
which employs only Roman transliteration. The use of Roman 


16 JAOS 40 
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type makes clear to the eye, instantly and without a word of 
comment, countless facts concerning the structure of the lan- 
guage which it is utterly impossible to make clear in Nagari let- 
ters, even with a good deal of added comment." Moreover, by 
combining ingenious typography with Roman letters, it is possi- 
ble, literally, to accomplish wonders for the visualizing memory. 
I have already succeeded in tabulating the paradigms of declen- 
sion and conjugation (always in parallel vertical columns) in 
such a way that even beginners admit that a real and speedy mas- 
tery of the common forms is an easy matter. 

This elementary grammar is to be very brief. I think that 
some fifty pages will suffice to give all the grammatical facts 
needed for the first year of reading of judiciously selected texts. 
Stenzler’s famous grammar shows how easily it may happen 
that brevity is attained at the expense of clearness and adequacy. 
On one of his title-pages Joseph Wright cites the couplet, ‘Nur 
das Beispiel fiihrt zum Licht; Vieles Reden thut es nicht.’ This 
I too have taken to heart. The examples have been gathered and 
culled with extremest care, and are often combinations of such 
frequent occurrence as to be worth learning as a help in reading. 

The addition of explanatory or illustrative material to the sec- 


tions of a grammar in such a way as to interrupt the sequence of 
the descriptive exposition is a fatal procedure. This is proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt by the Sanskrit grammar of Albert 
Thumb. And yet the illustrative material, drawn from lan- 
guages usually familiar among us (English, Greek, Latin), is 


“This is due to the fact that the Nagari writing is partly syllabic, that 
@ consonantal character carries with it an inherent unwritten vowel a, unless 
that vowel is expressly negated by a subscript stroke or by some other and 
written vowel. Thus the one single character for ma means two sounds, 
m and a, of which the m may be the end of one word, and the a the initial 
of the next. I can cite nothing analogous from English but a line from the 
Whimsey Anthology of Carolyn Wells (New York, 1906), p. 52: ‘I’m 
sorry you’ve been 6 o (=sick so) long; Don’t be disconsol8.’ Here the 
one character 6 (—six=sick s) designates sounds belonging in part to the 
word sick and in part to the word so. 

At first blush, the critic may say that the use of Roman letters is by 
itself enough to condemn this book, so far as Hindu learners are concerned. 
But a most intelligent Maratha pupil is of contrary opinion. I am not with- 
out hope that my paradigm-tables in Roman letters may prove so successful 
as to convince even Hindu teachers of their usableness with beginners. 
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exceedingly helpful, and may even be made highly entertaining. 
For this reason I propose to give a running Comment on my 
Grammar, entirely separated from the Grammar, but bound up 
with it as an appendix between the same pair of covers, and 
with the section-numbers of the Comment corresponding through- 
out with those of the Grammar, so that reference from the one 
to the other is ‘automatic.’ 

To make it easy to learn to read Sanskrit in Nagari characters, 
I am making a small, but quite separate volume. This is not to 
be taken up until the beginner has acquired a considerable vocab- 
ulary of common Sanskrit words, and such familiarity with the 
not too numerous endings and prepositional prefixes, and with 
the rules of vowel-combination, as shall enable him quickly to 
separate the confusingly run-together words. For this book, I 
believe that some of the salient facts of Indian paleography can 
be used to great practical advantage. One should, for example, 
never begin with the initial forms of the vowels, but rather with 
the medial forms in conjunction with a preceding consonant. I 
do not think that the historical identity of form between medial 
and initial w was ever suggested to me by either a book or a 
teacher in my early years, nor yet the relation of long @ to short 
u. And even to this day, the form of r in groups beginning or 
ending with r is treated as an anomaly ; whereas, in fact, it is the 
r that stands by itself which is anomalous (in appearance, at 
least: for the apparent anomaly is very easily explained). By 
printing this book about the Nagari alphabet at Bombay, at the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press, and with the rich and admirable type- 
fonts of that Press at command, it will be very easy to make 
scores of matters clear which are now stones of stumbling for the 
beginner. 

The way thus cleared for teaching quickly and effectively the 
essentials of Sanskrit grammar, and incidentally also the main 
structural features of our native English (of which even 
advanced students are now lamentably ignorant) ,—it will then 
be in order to induct the beginner into the literature. At pres- 
ent, he reads, between October first and Christmas, usually about 
five chapters of Nala, or about seven pages of the big oblong 
Bombay edition of the Maha-bharata. This would be a pitiful 
showing, if it were possible to do better with books now avail- 
able; but I fear it is not. The next step is then to prepare a 
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number of little text-books (they must be little books) from 
which the beginner can see for himself how exceedingly easy the 
easy epic texts are. These texts must be chosen with skill and 
common sense and good taste. They must be purged of long- 
winded descriptive passages. They must not be puerile. (This 
objection lies against many much-read fables of the HitopadeSa: 
these are quite proper for Hindu boys studying Sanskrit at the 
age of ten, but not for our students of twenty or more.) Above 
all, they must be in simple unstilted language, entertaining, full 
of rapidly moving action and incident. These requirements can 
all be met by an abbreviated text of the story of Nala. 

Some sixty years ago, Charles Bruce, a pupil of Roth, trimmed 
down the story from about a thousand quatrains to about the 
half of that. It can be reduced to even narrower compass, and 
without impairing the charm of the really beautiful story, and 
so that a beginner can easily read and understand and enjoy the 
substance of the entire poem in the first two or three months after 
the very start. To this end I propose to print the Sanskrit text, 
each quatrain in four octosyllabic lines, with suspension of the 
sound-changes at the end of the first and third, and with a simple 
English version in a parallel column at the right.** Thus 
divested of the wholly adscititious difficulties of the strange 
alphabet and of all avoidable running-together of the words,—it 
is simply amazing to find how easy a really easy and well-chosen 
piece of the great epic may be made for an intelligent young 
student who has mastered the principal inflections and sound- 
changes. 

Two other little anthologies are called for: one of interesting 
brief stories from the Maha-bharata, and one from the Ramayana. 
From the former, the Sakuntala-story ought certainly to be read, 
as presenting the material of Kalidisa’s famous play. The story 
of Yayati (1. 76-), the Gambling-scene (2. 60-), the wonderful 
Night-scene on the Ganges (15. 32-), in which the fallen heroes 
come forth and talk with the living, the Great Journey (17),— 
these and many others are available as easy and readable and 
characteristic specimens of the Great Epic. 


” Specimens of this typographic procedure may be seen in the article on 
Hindu Ascetics in the Transactions of the Am. Philological Association for 


1917, vol. 48. 
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As long as on the earth the hills 

Shall stand, and rivers run to sea,— 
So long the Tale of Rama’s Deeds 
Throughout the world shall famous be. 


So says the Ramayana itself (1. 2. 36), in almost the very words 
of Virgil, In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae, etc. 
There is, I think, no other more immediate way of acquainting 
the Occidental with the very spirit of the Hindu, than by famil- 
iarizing him with a reasonable number of episodes from the Tale 
of Rama’s Deeds, the epic that has long been the Bible of untold 
millions and is so today. 

A similar volume of quatrains (variously called proverbs, 
Spriiche, epigrams), each complete in itself and with a real point, 
each in simplest language and meter,—would be useful as provid- 
ing matter for learning by heart. I am convinced that the 
student of Sanskrit should begin committing such stanzas to 
memory at the very first lesson, just as beginners in French are 
wont to learn LaFontaine. Such quatrains are easily culled 
from the Maha-bhiarata, or from the collections of Parab or Boht- 
lingk. A small anthology of passages illustrating the Hindu 
sense of humor would be very taking with beginners. Parab 
gives many such.** An occasional selection from the Maha- 
bharata, like the Jackal’s Prayer (12. 180), might well be put 
with it. 

These little books are only four of a considerable number that 
the Indianists owe to the beginners. There should be one made 
up of extracts from the Ocean of the Rivers of Story or Katha- 
sarit-sagara. This should include characteristically diverse 
selections, such as UpakoS@ and the Four Gallants (4. 26-86), 
part of the Book of Noodles (61), and some of the Vampire- 
stories (75-99), such as the amusing tale of the Father who mar- 
ried the Daughter and his Son who married her Mother. 
Another should give extracts from the Puranas. Thus from the 
Vishnu, what could be more interesting for the man who reads 
of the achievements of modern astronomy, than the Hindu 
theories (6. 3-) of the evolution and dissolution of the universe? 
. and what could be finer and more fit for the century of the World- 


* Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara, 2d ed., Bombay, 1886, p. 622. See also 
Bohtlingk, Suni drste, ete., ekond vinsatir naryah, ete. 
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war than the Earth-song (4. 24)? At least four small volumes 
should be devoted to specimens from the Rigveda, the Atharva- 
veda, the Brahmanas, and the Upanishads. These last might 
well be entitled ‘Theosophy of the Hindus: their doctrine of the 
all-pervading God.’ 

Two Sanskrit dictionaries are greatly needed. The wonderful 
thesaurus of Béhtlingk and Roth was finished almost half a cen- 
tury ago, and (as the exploitation of the Artha-Sastra, for exam- 
ple, and of other texts makes evident) needs now to be thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. For this very purpose there is 
in London, at the India Office Library, a large amount of unpub- 
lished lexicographical material which came from Anfrecht and 
Cappeller. But who is to find the money for so large an under- 
taking? and when and where may we look for two such giants as 
Boéhtlingk and Roth to do that Herculean task ?—But not only is 
a revised lexicon on a grand scale a desideratum,—even more 
pressing is the need of a dictionary of moderate compass for the 
use of beginners. For this purpose Cappeller’s was good, and 
its price was small, but it is out of print. The second edition of 
Monier Williams’s is full and accurate, but its price was 64 shil- 
lings before the war. All things considered,—typography and 
size’* and scope and low price,—Macdonell’s Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, issued in 1893, is of incomparable excellence. But 
the copies were all sold by 1910, and the book has now been unob- 
tainable for ten years. All these three dictionaries were printed 
from type and not from electrotype plates. This was a very 
great and most unfortunate mistake. For a new issue cannot 
be made except by setting up the entire work from a to izzard, 
and at an expense which is now commercially almost out of the 
question. 

Dictionaries, like tables of logarithms, ought never to be 
printed except from electrotype plates. As for Macdonell’s book, 
its whole life upon the market was only seventeen years, a period 
lamentably short when compared with the time (the time of 
an expert) which the author spent in writing it. Instead of a 
separate glossary for each of the little volumes of text mentioned 
above, it would be far better to have a small but adequate dic- ° 





“Its weight is a trifle over 3 pounds; that of the St. Petersburg Lexicon 


is over 34, 
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tionary like Macdonell’s. I am at a loss to know what course to 
suggest at this time, which is so critical for the maintenance of 
Indic studies. But as soon as the costs of production are lower, 
I think the best plan would be to reset Macdonell’s dictionary, 
even if it were practically unchanged, and to electrotype the 
work, so that a new issue of say five hundred copies could be 
struck off at any time as needed, and with small expense. 

As was just said, the present time is indeed a critical one in 
the history of Oriental studies. The war brought us to a height 
of moral elevation and of enthusiasm for the noblest ideals, 
which, on such a scale, was without precedent in human history. 
Among the signs of the unhappy reaction that has set in, are the 
fatal dawdlings of partisan politics and the wranglings for 
bonuses. Another is the feebler interest in things which, 
although not in a material way, do yet most truly enrich our life. 
But, with all the political and economic miseries that the war has 
brought us, it has also, for better or worse, brought the East 
nearer to the West. With this hard fact we must reckon. 
Students of the Orient must so direct their work as to make it 
most effective in helping our countrymen to understand and 
respect our neighbors across the Pacific, and to deal justly and 
honorably with them. "We must realize that their prophets and 
saints and sages have made great attainments in what is most 
truly ‘the fulness of life.’ And to make this fact clear to the 
Occident, we must faithfully devote ourselves to just such pro- 
saic tasks as those which I have outlined. If these are well done, 
done by teachers who themselves have the teachable habit of 
mind and never forget the broader bearings of their life-work, 
we may hope that Oriental studies will not fail to maintain their 
value and to justify the belief in their practical and political 
significance. 











STUDIES IN BHASA 


V. S. SUKTHANKAR 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL Survey oF INDIA 


Introduction 


No METHODICAL sTUDY* has yet been made of the thirteen 
anonymous dramas issued as Nos. XV-XVII, XX-XXII, XXVI, 
XXXIX, and XLII of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and 
ascribed by their editor, Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri, to the cele- 
brated playwright Bhasa. The first attempt at a comprehensive 
review of the plays—and the only one that has contributed sub- 
stantially to our knowledge of them—is found in the editor’s own 
introductions to the editio princeps of the Svapnavasavadatta 
and that of the Pratimanataka respectively. Opinion may be 
divided as to whether the learned editor has fully vindicated his 
claims regarding the age of the dramas or the authorship of 
Bhiasa, but it seems unquestionable that the arguments brought 
forward by him in support of his case deserve serious considera- 
tion. Another approach to a study of these dramas is found in 
the introduction to a subsequent edition? of the Svapnavasava- 
datta by Prof. H. B. Bhide. This author replies to the arguments 
of a scholar who had in the meanwhile published an article in a 
vernacular journal calling into question the conclusion of Gana- 
pati Sastri regarding the authorship of Bhasa, and attempts to re- 
establish it by adducing fresh proofs in support of it. Mr. Bhide 
then turns his attention to the question of Bhasa’s age, which he 
endeavors to fix by what may be termed a process of successive 
elimination. Incidentally it may be remarked that his arguments 
lead him to assign the dramas to an epoch even earlier than that 
claimed for them by Ganapati Sastri.* While it would be invid- 


*A complete bibliography of the literature, Indian (including the works 
in vernaculars, of which there is a considerable number already) and 
European, bearing on the subject, will be the theme of a separate article. 

*The Svapna Vasavadatta of Bhasa edited with Introduction, Notes 
etc. etc. by H. B. Bhide, . . . with Sanskrit Commentary (Bhavnagar, 
1916). 

* According to Ganapati Sistri the author of these dramas, Bhisa, ‘must 
necessarily be placed not later than the third or second century B. C.’; 
according to Mr. Bhide, 475 B. C. to 417 B. C. would be the period of 
Bhasa. 
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ious to belittle the work of these pioneers in the field and deny 
them their meed of praise, it must nevertheless be confessed that 
their investigations are characterised by a narrowness of scope 
and a certain perfunctoriness of treatment which unfortunately 
deprive them of all claims to finality. Vast fields of enquiry have 
been left practically untouched ; and, it need not be pointed out, 
a study of these neglected questions might seriously modify the 
views on the plays and the playwright based on the facts now 
available. 

Nor have the critics‘ of Ganapati Sastri, who challenge his 
ascription of the plays to Bhisa, attempted—perhaps they have 
not deemed it worth their while to attempt—to get below the 
surface; their investigations confine themselves to a very 
restricted field, upon, the results of which their conclusions are 
based. Corresponding to the different isolated features of these 
plays selected by them for emphasis, different values are obtained 
by them for the epoch of these dramas; and having shown that 
these dates are incompatible with the probable age of Bhisa, 
these writers have considered their responsibility ended. 

Now whatever opinion may be held regarding the age of these 
plays it seems undeniable that they are worthy of very close 
study. Their discovery has given rise to some complicated lit- 
erary problems, which demand elucidation. Their Prakrit, 
which contains some noteworthy peculiarities, requires analysis; 
their technique, which differs in a marked manner from that of 
hitherto known dramas, requires careful study ; their metre, with 
its preponderance of the Sloka, and their Alamkara of restricted 
scope, both call for minute investigation. The fragment® Caru- 
datta alone, of which the Mrechakatika looks almost like an en- 
larged version, suggests a whole host of problems. Some verses 
(or parts of verses) from these dramas are met with again in 
different literary works; we find others referred to in critical 
works of different epochs: have they been borrowed or quoted 
(as the case may be) from our dramas? If so, what chronologi- 





* Prof. Pandeya in the vernacular periodical Saéradé (Vol. 1, No. 1), who 
assigns the plays to the 10th century A. D.; and Dr. L. D. Barnett in 
JRAS, 1919, pp. 233f., who ascribes them to an anonymous poet of about 
the 7th century A. D. 

* Thereon see my article ‘ ‘‘Charudatta’’—A Fragment’ in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore), 1919. 
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eal conclusions follow from, these references? Some of these 
questions have never been dealt with at all before; there are 
others whose treatment by previous writers must be called super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory ; but all of them merit exhaustive investi- 
gation. In these Studies I shall try to discuss various prob- 
lems connected with these plays with all the breadth of treatment 
they require. I hope that they will in some measure answer the 
demand. 

At first I shall devote myself to collation of material; subse- 
quently, when I have a sufficient number of facts at my disposal, 
duly tabulated and indexed, I shall turn my attention to the ques- 
tion of the age and the authorship of these dramas, and consider 
whether, from the material available, it is possible to deduce any 
definite conclusions regarding these topics. From the nature of 
the case it may not be possible to find for the question of the 
authorship an answer free from all elements of uncertainty ; but 
it is hoped that the cumulative evidence of facts gleaned from a 
review of the plays from widely different angles will yield some 
positive result at least regarding their age. 

In conclusion it should be made clear that nothing is taken for 
granted regarding the author or the age of these plays. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the choice of the title ‘Studies in Bhiasa,’ or 
the expression ‘dramas of Bhiasa’ if used in the sequel with refer- 
ence to them, does not necessarily imply the acceptance of the 
authorship of Bhasa; the use of Bhasa’s name should be regarded 
merely as a matter of convenience, unless the evidence adduced 
be subsequently found to justify or necessitate the assumption 
involved. 


I. On certain archaisms in the Prakrit of these dramas. 


The scope of this article, the first of the series, is restricted to a 
consideration of certain selected words and grammatical forms, 
occurring in the Prakrit of the dramas before us, which arrest our 
attention by their archaic character. There are many other ques- 
tions relative to the Prakrit of these plays which await investiga- 
tion, such as, for example, its general sound-system, its varieties, 
its distribution, etc.: they will be dealt with in subsequent arti- 
cles. ‘Archaic’ and ‘modern’ are of course relative terms. The 
words noticed below are called ‘archaic’ in reference to what may 
be said to be the standard dialect-stage of the Prakrit of the 
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dramas of the classical period, such as those of Kalidisa. No 
comparative study has yet been made of the Prakrit of Kalidasa 
and his successors with a view to ascertaining the developmental 
differences (if any) obtaining between them; marked differences 
there are none; and we are constrained, in the absence of detailed 
study, to regard the Prakrits of the post-Kalidasa dramas as 
static dialect-varieties showing only minute differences of vocab- 
ulary and style. 

Methodologically the question whether all these thirteen anony- 
mous plays are the works of one and the same author should have 
been taken up first for investigation. But even a cursory exam- 
ination of these plays is enough to set at rest all doubts regard- 
ing the common authorship ; moreover the point has already been 
dealt with in a fairly satisfactory manner by the editor of the 
plays, whose conclusions have not hitherto evoked adverse com- 
ment. The question will, however, in due course receive all the 
attention and scrutiny necessary. 

Meanwhile we will turn to the discussion of what I regard as 
archaisms in the Prakrit of these plays. 


AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SELECTED ARCHAISMS. 


1. amhdam (= Skt. asmakam). 

Svapna. 27 (twice; Ceti), 28 (Ceti); Pafica. 21 (Vrddhagopa- 
laka) ; Avi. 25 (Dhatri), 29 (Vidiisaka). 

amhadam is used in the passages just quoted; but in other 
places the very same characters use the later form amhdnam, 
which is formed on the analogy of the thematic nominal bases: 
ef. Ceti in Svapna. 24, 32; Vrddhagopalaka in Pajica. 20, 21; and 
Dhatri in Avi. 23. The latter form occurs, moreover, in Caru. 
1 (Siitradhaira), 34 (Ceti). The form amhé(k)am, it may be 
remarked, is neither mentioned by grammarians® nor found in 
the dramas hitherto known. But Pali, it will be recalled, has still 
amhakam, and Asvaghosa’s dramas (Liiders** 58) have pre- 
served the corresponding tum(h)ak(am). Owing to the simul- 





*Thus, for instance, Markandeya in his Prakrtasarvasva (ed. Grantha- 
pradarsani, Vizagapatam, 1912), IX. 95, lays down specifically that the 
gen. plu. of the 1st pers. pron. in Sauraseni is amham or amhdnam. 

*a Here and in similar referances ‘ Liiders’ stands for Liiders, Bruchstiicke 
Buddhistischer Dramen (Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft I), Berlin 1911. 
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taneous occurrence in our dramas of both the forms in the speech 
of one and the same character, we are not in a position to decide 
at this stage whether the amhdam of our manuscripts is a genu- 
inely archaic use of the word or whether there is a contamina- 
tion here with the Skt. asmakam. It may again be that the prom- 
iscuous use of the doublets points to a period of transition. 


2. Root arh-. 
Svapna. 7 (Tapasi) ; Abhi. 5 (Tara). 

Twice the root appears in Prakrit passages in these dramas 
with unassimilated conjunct: once as a nominal base’ arhd 
(Svapna. 7) and again as a verbum finitum arhadi’ (Abhi. 5). 
In the latter case the editor conjecturally emends the reading of 
the manuscripts to arihadi. A priori the conjunct rh seems 
hardly admissible in a Prakrit dialect ;* and one is tempted to fol- 
low the editor of the dramas in regarding it as a mistake of the 
scribe. In the Sauraseni of later dramas an epenthetic 7 divides 
the conjunct: arih- (Pischel 140). Of this form we have two 
instances in our dramas: arihadi in Pratima. 6 (Avadatika) and 
anarthaéni in Abhi. 15 (Sita). In another place, however, the 
word appears with an epenthetic u®: Abhi. 60 (Sité) we have 
anaruhdani (instead of anarihani) in a passage which is otherwise 
identical with Abhi. 15 quoted above. Thus, an emendation 
would have seemed inevitable in the two isolated instances con- 
taining the conjunct, had not the Turfan manuscripts of Asva- 
ghosa’s dramas, with which our manuscripts will be shown to 
have a number of points in common, testified to the correctness of 
the reading, by furnishing a probable instance of the identical 
orthographic peculiarity. In a passage from a speech placed in 
the mouth either of the Courtesan or the Vidiisaka (and therefore 
Sauraseni) occurs a word that is read by Prof. Liiders as arhessi 
(Liiders 49). Unfortunately the portion of the palm-leaf which 
contains the conjunct rh is chipped, and the reading, therefore, 





"The actual reading of the text is a(rhafriha)di, meaning apparently 
that the MS. reading is arhadi and that the editor would emend to arihadi. 

*See Pischel, Grammatik d. Prakrit-Sprachen (abbreviated in the sequel 
as ‘Pischel’), § 332. 

*Pischel (§ 140) remarks that the Devanagari and South-Indian recen- 
sions of Sakuntala and Malavikaé, and the Priyadarsika, have aruhadi in 
Sauraseni; according to him it is an incorrect use. 
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cannot claim for itself absolute certainty. However that may be, 
Prof. Liiders appears to have in his own mind no doubt regard- 
ing the correctness of the reading adopted by him. Should this 
restoration be correct, we should have.a precedent for our seem- 
ingly improbable reading. It is not easy to explain satisfactorily 
the origin of this anomaly. We can only conjecture, as Prof. 
Liiders does, that the conjunct rh was still pronounced without 
the svarabhakti, or was at any rate written’® in that manner. 
Assuming that our reading of the word arh- in both sets of 
manuscripts is correct, this coincidence, which is a proof as posi- 
tive as it is fortuitous of the affinity between our dramas and 
those of ASvaghosa, has an importance which cannot be over- 
rated. 


3. ahake (= Skt. aham). 
Caru. 23 (Sakiara). 

Occurs in these dramas only once in the (Magadhi) passage 
just quoted. Sakara uses only in two other places the nomina- 
tive case of the pronoun of the first person, namely Caru. 12 
(which is a verse), and 15; in both these instances, however, as 
elsewhere in our dramas, occurs the ordinary Tatsama aham. 
The derivation of ahake is sufficiently clear; and since in Saura- 
seni and Magadhi the svdrthe-suffix -ka may be retained unaltered 
(Pischel 598), the form is theoretically, at any rate, perfectly 
regular. It has moreover the sanction of the grammarians, being 
specifically noticed in a Prakrit grammar, namely the Prakrta- 
prakaSa (11. 9) of Vararuci, which is the oldest Prakrit grammar 
preserved (Pischel 32). In his paradigma of the 1st pers. pron. 
Pischel encloses this form in square brackets, indicating there- 
with that there are no instances of its use in the available manu- 
scripts. Probably this view represents the actual state of things 
in Pischel’s time. It would be wrong on that account to regard 
its occurrence here as a pedantic use of a speculative form which 
is nothing more than a grammarian’s abstraction. For we now 
have in ASvaghosa’s dramas an authentic instance of the use of a 
still older form, ahakam, in the ‘dramatic’ Magadhi of the Dusta 





* It would be worth while examining the Prakrit inscriptions to ascertain 
whether they contain any instances of this usage, and if so to determine its 
epochal and topographical limits. 
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(Bésewicht) ; Liiders 36. The ahake of these dramas and of 
Vararuci stands midway and supplies the necessary connecting 
link between the ahakam of ASvaghosa and the hake, hag(g)e of - 
later grammarians and dramatists. The legitimacy and archaism 
of ahake may, therefore, be regarded as sufficiently established. 
Incidentally the correspondence with Vararuci is worthy of note. 
—The occasion for the use, in this instance, of the stronger form 
ahake,™ instead of the usual aham, appears to be that the con- 
text.requires an emphasis to be laid on the subject of the sen- 
tence: ahake dava vaicide .. . ‘Even I** have been duped .. .’— 
The later forms hake, ha(g)ge occur neither in the preserved 
fragments of ASvaghosa’s dramas nor in our dramas, a fact which 
is worthy of remark. 


4. dma. 
Svapna. 45 (Vidisaka), 80 (Padmivati), etc.; Caru. 4 (Nati), 
20 (Sakara) ; ete. etc. 

An affirmative particle occurring very frequently in these 
dramas and used in all dialects alike. This word, which is met 
with also in the modern Dravidian dialects, where it has precisely 
the same sense, seems to have dropped out of the later Prakrit. 
It need not on that account be set down as a late Dravidianism 
introduced into the manuscripts of our dramas by South Indian 
scribes, for its authenticity is sufficiently established by its occur- 
rence in Pali on the one hand and in the Turfan manuscripts of 
ASvaghosa’s dramas on the other (Liiders 46). 


5. karia (= Skt. krtva). 
Svapna. 52 (Vidiisaka), 63 (Vasavadatté), 70 (Pratihari) ; 
Pratijna. 10, 11, and 15 (Hathnsaka), 41, 45, and 50 (Vidiisaka) ; 
etc. etc. 

The regular Sauraseni form is kadua (Pischel 581, 590). But 
Hemacandra (4. 272) allows also karia. While this rule of the 
grammarian is confirmed by the sporadic occurrence of kari(y)a 
in manuscripts, it is interesting to remark that it is met with 
also in a Sauraseni passage in ASvaghosa’s dramas (Liiders 46). 








“ [Editorial note.—The suffix ka cannot, in my opinion, have this mean- 
ing. Here it is very likely pitying (‘‘poor unlucky I’’); or it may be 
svarthe.—F. E.] 
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According to Pischel (KB 8. 140, quoted by Liiders in Bruch- 
stiicke Buddhistischer Dramen, p. 48, footnote 3) the use of 
karia is confined exclusively to the Nagari and South Indian re- 
censions of Sakuntalé and Malaviké. But its occurrence in 
the Turfan manuscripts of ASvaghosa’s dramas shows that it is 
a genuinely archaic form and not a vagary of South Indian or 
Nagari manuscripts.—kadua does not occur in our dramas, nor in 
the preserved fragments of ASvaghosa’s dramas. Incidentally 
we may note that our plays also furnish instances of the use of 
the parallel form gacchia (Skt. gatvd) of which the regular 
(later) Sauraseni form is gadua; see Caru. 1, ete. ete. 


6. kissa, kissa (= Skt. kasya). 


Avi. 16 (Vidiisaka), 20 (Nalinika), 71 and 73 (Vidiisaka) ; 
Pratima. 6 (Sita) ; Caru. 24 (Sakara). 

The dialects are Sauraseni (Kissa) and Magadhi (kissa). For- 
mally these words represent the genitive singular of the inter- 
rogative pronoun, but here as elsewhere they are used exclusively 
in the sense of the ablative kasmat—‘why?’, ‘wherefore?’. 
Neither of these words—in this stage of phonetic development— 
occurs in the Prakrit of the grammarians and other dramatists 
(with but one exception), which have kisa (kisa) instead (Pischel 
428). kissa occurs frequently in Pali, kissa is used by the Dusta 
(‘Bésewicht’) in ASvaghosa’s dramas (Liiders 36) ; in both these 
instances the words have precisely the same sense as here. Like 
ahake (above no. 3), kissa (kigSa) corresponds exactly to the 
theoretical predecessors of forms in use in the Prakrit of later 
dramas. kisa occurs once in these plays also: Svapna. 29 (Ceti). 

Unless a period of transition be assumed, kissa would appear to 
be the right form to use here. For, kisa may represent the spur- 
ious correction of a learned transcriber ; but were kisa (kiga) the 
original reading in all these places, it would be difficult to explain 
the deliberate substitution of an archaic kissa (kis$a) in its place. 
In other words I assume the principle of progressive correction, 
that is the tendency of successive generations of scribes to mod- 
ernize the Prakrit of older works so as to bring it in line with the 
development of the Prakrit of their own times. Unless, there- 
fore, as already remarked, it is assumed that the simultaneous use 
of the two forms be regarded as indicating a period of transition, 
kissa (kisSa) would appear to be the form proper to the dialect 
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of our dramas. In passing it may be pointed out that kissa 
(kigSa) cannot be arrived at by the Prakritization of any Sanskrit 
form; therefore a question of contamination does not rise in 
this case. 


7. khu (= Skt. khalu). 
Svapna. 5 (Vasavadattéi), 7 (Tapasi), 11 (Padmiivati), 13 
(Ceti), ete. ete. 

Written almost throughout without the doubling of the initial. 
Now the rule deduced from an observation of the usage of manu- 
scripts appears to be that after short vowels and after e and o 
(which then are shortened under those circumstances), we should 
have kkhu; after long vowels, however, khu (Pischel 94). This 
rule applies to Sauraseni and Magadhi alike. But in the manu- 
scripts of ASvaghosa’s dramas the initial is never doubled; and 
in our text of the present plays there are only two instances of 
the doubling, both of which are spurious and due to mistakes of 
copyists. We will turn our attention to these first. They are:— 
(1) Abhi. 23 (Sita) : aho aaruné-kkhu issara,* and (2) Pratima. 
22 (Sita) : nam saha-dhamma-irini-kkhu aham. It is quite evi- 
dent that the doubling in these instances, which takes place after 
the long finals @ and 7, is contrary to every rule, and is nothing 
more than a mistake of some transcriber. It may therefore be 
assumed that at the stage in which the dialects of our dramas 
find themselves the doubling of the initial in khu had not yet 
taken effect. We notice here, however, the first step taken to its 
treatment as an enclitic. In the dramas of ASvaghosa khw re- 
mains unaltered throughout with undoubled initial ;** but in our 
dramas we find frequently hu substituted for it in the combina- 
tions na + khu and kim nu + khu: Svapna. 23 (Vasavadatta), 
58 (Vidiisaka), 63 (Vasavadatta), ete.; Pratijna. 9 (Hartnsaka) ; 
Paiica. 20 (Vrddhagopalaka) ; Avi. 79 (Nalinika), 82 (Kurangi), 
92 (Nalinika) ; ete. ete. Sporadically khu is retained unaltered 
even in these combinations.** 





*But note Svapna. 27 (Vasavadatté): aho akaruné khu issaraé. Of 
course the retention of the intervocalic k is unjustifiable. 

* Prof. Liiders does cite °t.kkhu in ASvaghosa’s dramas; but, as he him- 
self points out, it is far from certain that we have the particle khu before 
us (Liiders 51, footnote 3). 

“For instance, kim nu khu, Svapna. 63 (Vasavadatta). 
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8. tava (= Skt. tava). 
Svapna. 17 (Tapasi), 40 (Padmiavati), 78 (Dhatri) ; Pratima. 8 
(Avadatika) ; ete. ete. 

This is the usual form of the word in our plays in all dialects 
alike ; in addition, of course, the old enclitic te (de) is also in use. 
The Sauraseni of ASvaghosa’s dramas furnishes also an example 
of its use in the Prakrit of dramas (Liiders 46), and it is com- 
mon enough in Pali. On the other hand the later forms 
tu(m)ha, and tujjha are unknown alike to the Prakrit of ASva- 
ghosa and these plays. According to Prakrit grammarians and 
the usage of the manuscripts of later dramas tu(m)ha (and not 
tava) is proper to Sauraseni; evidently this represents the state 
of things at a later epoch. The use of tava seems later to be 
restricted to Magadhi, Ardhamagadhi, and Jaina Maharastri 
(Pischel 421). 


9. tuvam (= Skt. tvam). 
Svapna. 37 (Padmiavati), 38 (Vasavadatta), 53 (Padminika), 54 
(Padminika), 55 (Padminika); Pratijia. 40 (Vidiisaka), 42 
(Vidiisaka) ; Avi. 73 (Vidiisaka), 77 (Vidiisaka), 79 (Kurangi) ; 
Uru. 104 (Durjaya) ; Caru. 2 (Nati) ; ete. ete. 

This form, in which the assimilation has not yet taken effect, 
disappeared from the Prakrit of later dramas, which substitute 
tumam in its place. But it is mentioned by Prakrit grammarians 
(Pischel 420), and it is the regular form of the nominative case 
of the 2nd pers. pron. in Pali and inscriptional Prakrit. It was, 
moreover, in use still in ASvaghosa’s time (Liiders 46), which is 
significant from our viewpoint. The later form twmam occurs 
sporadically in our dramas also: Svapna. 78 (Dhatri) ; Pratijia. 
58 (Bhata and Gatrasevaka), 62 (Bhata) ; Avi. 29 (Vidiisaka), 
92 (Vasumitrai). In respect to the references from the Pratijia. 
(58, 62) it should be remarked that the manuscripts upon which 
our text is based are just at this place defective, and full of 
mistakes ; consequently the readings adopted in the text cannot 
by any means be looked upon as certain.—Twice tuvam is used 
in the accusative’® case: Uru. 105 (Durjaya), Caru. 71 (Ganika). 


** See Pischel 421 for a discussion of the merits and use of the different 
Prakrit equivalents of Skt. tava. 

“In the paradigma of the pronoun of the 2nd pers. Pischel gives the 
form tuvam for the nom. and ace. sing., but he encloses it in square brackets. 


17 JAOS 40 
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But the usual form of the accusative case in our plays, as in later 
Prakrit, is twmam: e. g. Svapna. 27 and 32 (Ceti). 


10. dissa-, dissa- (= Skt. drsya-). 
Svapna. 70 (Pratihari) ; Avi. 22 (Nalinika), 70 (Vidiisaka) ; Pra- 
tijna. 58 (Bhata); Bala. 50 (Vrddhagopalaka) ; Madhyama. 4 
(Braihmani) ; Uru. 101 (Gandhari) ; Abhi. 54 (Sita); Caru. 16 
(Sakara) ; Pratima. 5 (Sita) ; ete. 

In the above instances we have the root-form dissa-. On the 
other hand, in a number of other places the later form disa-, with 
the simplification of the conjunct, has been used. The relation 
dissa-: disa- is the same as that of kissa: kisa discussed in para- 
graph 6. According to Pischel dissa- occurs in the Ardhama- 
gadhi of the Jaina canon, but not in the dramas, which substitute 
disa- instead (Pischel 541). This later form disa- is met with 
in our dramas only in : Avi. 28 (Vidisaka), 91 (Vasumitra) ; 
Pratijia. 54 (Vidiisaka) ; Caru. 16 (Sakara). It is worth noting 
that in one instance (Caru. 16) the two forms occur on the same 
page and are placed in the mouth of the same character (Sakira). 
The remarks made in paragraph 6 on the relation of the forms 
kissa: kisa are also applicable here. It is interesting to note 
that the passive base dissa- is in use not only in Pali, but also in 
Agvaghosa’s dramas (Liiders 58). 


11. vaan (= Skt. vayam). 
Svapna. 31 (Vidiisaka) ; Avi. 93 (Vasumitra) ; Caru. 49 (Vidi- 
saka). 

In Svapna. (p. 31) the word is spelt vayamn ; but in conformity 
with the orthography of the manuscripts of our dramas, which 
omit the intervocalic y, the reading vaam should be adopted also 
in this instance. The form proper to Sauraseni, to which dialect 
all the above passages belong, is amhe (Pischel 419). But it is 
interesting to note that Vararuci (12. 25) and Markandeya 
70, according to Pischel 419, permit the use of va(y)am in 
Sauraseni. And again in the dramas of ASvaghosa we do 
actually meet with an instance of the use of vayam in a dia- 
lect which is probably Sauraseni (Liiders 58). The form amhe 
does not occur in the preserved fragments of ASvaghosa’s dramas. 
And in our plays it occurs, as far as my observation goes, only 
three times: twice, curiously enough, in the sense of (the nomi- 
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native case of) the dual dvdm (Abhi. 48; Pratima. 58), and once 
in the accusative’ case (Pratima. 35). va(y)am may therefore 
be regarded as a form peculiar and proper to the older Prakrits. 


SUMMARY 


Above have been set forth a number of peculiarities of vocabu- 
lary and grammar in which the Prakrit of our dramas differs 
from that of the dramas of Kalidasa and other classical play- 
wrights. Every one of these peculiarities is shared by the 
Prakrit of ASvaghosa’s dramas. In some instances the archaic 
and the more modern form are used side by side in our dramas: 
e. g. amhdam and amhdnam; tuvam and tumam; kissa and kisa; 
dissa- and disa-; arh-, arih- and aruh-. But in other instances 
the archaic forms are used to the exclusion of the later forms: 
e. g. ahake (later hage), va(y)am (later amhe, Nom. Plu.), tava 
(later tumha), karia (later kadua), and dma (obsolete). The 
absence of doubling of the initial of the particle khu after é 
and 6 may be taken to indicate an epoch when the shorten- 
ing of the final e and o had not yet taken effect. Worthy of 
special note are the forms ahake and dma, which not only are 
unknown to later Prakrit, but are not the regular tadbhavas of 
any Sanskrit words. It should also be remembered that ahake 
and va(y)am (used in our plays practically to the exclusion of 
hage and amhe respectively) are noticed in Vararuci’s Prakrta- 
prakasa, which is believed to be the oldest Prakrit grammar 
extant. 

The affinities with ASvaghosa’s Prakrit pointed out above have 
a bearing on the age of our dramas which will receive our atten- 
tion in due course. Meanwhile it will suffice to note that these 
affinities go far to prove that below the accretion of ignorant mis- 
takes and unauthorised corrections, for which the successive gen- 
erations of scribes and ‘diaskeuasts’ should be held responsible, 
there lies in the dramas before us a solid bedrock of archaic Pra- 
krit, which is much older than any we know from the dramas of 
the so-called classical period of Sanskrit literature. 


It should be remarked that amh- is the regular base of the oblique 
eases of this pronoun, and that amhe, accus., is regular in all dialects. 











CINNAMON, CASSIA AND SOMALILAND 


Witrrep H. ScHorr 


THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


THE ANCIENT SEMITES sometimes took their tribal totems from 
trees, which they thought of as animate. The leaves, bark, gum 
or wood of such trees they conceived as preserving the attributes 
of the tree itself. Thickets, groves or forests of such trees were 
sacred places, to trespass in which was disastrous. Setting fire to 
such a thicket to bring the ground under cultivation is said, in 
more than one Arabian story, to have brought about the depar- 
ture of spirits of the trees in the form of flying serpents who 
brought death to the intruders. From very early times certain 
trees and plants were thought to possess special virtues for cere- 
monial purification, and it is not impossible that such uses ante- 
dated animal sacrifice as a means of atonement to the higher 
powers.‘ Echoes of such beliefs may be found in the Old Testa- 
ment fable of the trees that chose the bramble to be their king.’ 

Among known products of Arabia, those especially valued for 
purposes of purification were the lemon grass (idhkhir)*—of 
which the woody root is more fragrant than the hollow stem (An- 
dropogon schoenanthus)—which grows tall and strong in the 
valleys of streams in both Arabia and Somaliland; the senna 
(Cassia angustifolia), a leguminous shrub native in the Somali 
uplands; the myrrh (Balsamodendron myrrha), a small tree 
whose rudimentary leaves offer little evaporating surface to the 
blazing sun of its native uplands; the acacia (Acacia seyal), 
yielding a valued hard wood and a gum of specific virtue; the 
balsam (Balsamodendron gileadense), a poorer cousin of the 
myrrh ; the sweet flag or calamus (Acorus calamus) ; the ladanum 
or rock rose (Cistus villosus); the fragrant blooming kadi or 
screw pine (Pandanus odoratissimus) ; and most valued of all, the 
frankincense (Boswellia Carterii), a fully-leaved small tree which 
requires more water than the myrrh and grows therefore in val- 


1'W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, 133; ef. Herodotus, 
3. 107. 


? Judg. 9. 8. sqq. 
* Smith, op. cit. 142. 
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leys at the base of hills, which attract some of the moisture of the 
monsoons, around the enclosed bays of South Arabia and the val- 
leys of the Horn of Africa. 

So firmly rooted was the belief in the efficacy of the lemon grass 
that Mohammed, in making his reservations of sacred land in 
Arabia, on which it was forbidden to cut fodder, fell trees, or 
hunt game (the natural products of the holy soil being exempt 
from human appropriation), was compelled, we are told by Rob- 
ertson Smith, to except the lemon grass because of an ancient cus- 
tom that allowed it to be cut for certain purposes, ‘for entomb- 
ment and purification of houses,’ uses which persist to the pres- 
ent day.* Myrrh also had its peculiar uses for the entombment 
of the dead; senna and frankincense for the purification of the 
living. Ritual observance in various faiths in our own day calls 
for a strict fast before partaking of the sacrament. In more 
primitive times, and even today, as Robertson Smith shows of the 
Masai in East Africa,® such observance requires not only fasting, 
but the use of strong purges that the body may contain nothing 
unclean and the individual thus more surely make his atonement. 
Such was, probably, one of the objects of the formulae of the 
Babylonians quoted by Dr. Jastrow, which depended apparently 
upon senna as a prime ingredient.® 

Frankincense had a religious value greater than the rest, 
whether its odor was used in the form of ointments or was pro- 
duced by burning the gum as an altar sacrifice. No other prod- 
uct of antiquity was collected with such strict religious precau- 
tions. - The Periplus tells us that it could be gathered only by 
certain individuals ;* Pliny adds that they must be men upright 
in life, living in celibacy during the gathering season;* and 
Marco Polo tells of the islands off the south coast of Arabia’ 
whereof one was reserved for the women and the other for the 
men during the gathering season. 

Such, in brief, were the principal media of purification of the 
early Semitic world. The demand for them in neighboring coun- 





* Smith, op. cit. 142. 
* Smith, op. cit. 434. 
* Trans. Roy. Soc. Med. 7. 2. 133. 
* Periplus, 29. 32. 

* Pliny, H. N. 12. 30. 

®* Marco Polo, 30. 31. 
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tries gave a very early impetus to international commerce. 
Egyptian records as early as the 5th Dynasty tell of Punt expe- 
ditions yielding incense and aromatics. The well-known Punt 
reliefs of the 18th Dynasty tell of frankincense and myrrh, oint- 
ments and fragrant woods.’® Babylonian and Assyrian tribute 
lists tell of the same substances, and of leaves used for the cere- 
monial purgatives.‘_ It is here that the literary tradition brings 
in the words, cinnamon and cassia, which refer today to the bark 
and wood of the tree laurel of India and tropical Asia (Cinna- 
momum tamala). But it would seem that such reference is not 
borne out by the original texts. 

The occasion for this doubt is the well-known fact that laurel 
varieties will not grow where lime is present in the soil, that they 
require considerable moisture, and the tree laurel in particular 
abundant seasonal rainfall.'* In the Somali peninsula, which 
the Greeks and Romans thought to be the home of the cinnamon, 
calcareous rock is everywhere found, the uplands being thereby 
arid, while calcareous clay is characteristic of the river bottoms. 
These conditions, with scanty rainfall and high average tempera- 
ture, make it improbable that laurel varieties ever grew there. 
The same testimony is furnished alike in geological history and 
in modern exploration. Fossil cinnamomums are found in Asia 
but not in Africa. R. E. Drake-Brockman, a British officer 
stationed at Berbera, made special inquiries some years ago at 
my request, interviewing Somali traders from all the caravan 
routes and showing them cinnamon bark, wood and leaf. He 
found them utterly ignorant of any such product,’*-and writes, 
‘had cinnamon been a product of the Horn of Africa it is hardly 
reasonable to suppose that it would have so completely disap- 
peared. I have never met with it in any part of the interior, 
nor do those Somalis who are acquainted with the imported arti- 
cle know of the existence, even of an inferior quality of it. 
Frankincense and myrrh are collected today, as they were two 
or three thousand years ago, in what is now British Somaliland.’ 

A recent Italian expedition headed by Bricchetti explored all 


* Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 1.161; 2. 265, ete. 

4 Cf. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, pp. 52, 134-136, ete. 
Watt, Commercial Products of India, pp. 311-313. 

* Engler and Prantl, Die natiirlichen Pflanzenfamilien, 3. 3. 157-163. 
* British Somaliland, pp. 6, 8, 9. 
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parts of Italian Somaliland, bringing back a full botanical col- 
lection, reported on by Professor R. Pirotta of Rome, in which no 
laurel varieties appear.*> Similarly negative results are found in 
subsequent Italian colonial reports. Mr. 8. E. Chandler, of the 
Imperial Institute, in a recent letter expresses similar views: 
‘The crux of the question is whether any Lauraceous bark was, or 
could have been, obtained from the indigenous flora from the 
Horn of Africa. So far as I can ascertain, the answer is in the 
negative. No cinnamomums occur in tropical Africa.’ On 
this opinion Mr. H. W. Dickinson, of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, observes: ‘He practically negatives the possibility 
that any tree of the cinnamon-bearing laurel variety could have 
been obtained from the Horn of Africa.’ The researches of 
Robertson Smith apparently yielded nothing concerning cinna- 
mon, which does not appear among his lists of ceremonial sub- 
stances valued by the ancient Arabs. The literary tradition, 
however, is explicit as to substances bearing the names, cinna- 
mon and cassia. The explanation may be found by inquiring 
into the significance of the names themselves. 

So far as the Egyptian reliefs are concerned, Dr. Breasted 
informs me, the translation, cinnamon, is merely hypothetical, 
the original being tyspsy from the root spsy, meaning ‘to 
sweeten’: so that the word designates nothing more than a wood 
or product of fragrant or agreeable taste. 

In a list of commercial substances clearly of ceremonial appli- 
cation in Ezekiel we find as products of South Arabia Mp and 
13) translated in our English versions as cassia and calamus.** 
In the LXX the verse is lacking, but MT appears as xacia 
among the products of Judah. The 13> may be either the 
sweet flag or the lemon grass. M7, possibly connected with a 
root TI ‘to cut’, suggests rather the Babylonian kasu, the 
Somaliland senna. 

This leguminous shrub, still known botanically as Cassia and 
native in the Horn of Africa, reaches the market in two forms— 
the long, stiff pods, and the tender leaves. The pods are gath- 
ered from the plant and tied in bundles without covering. The 
plant is cut down and spread in the sun to dry. The leaves are 





* Bricchetti, Somalia e Benadir, pp. 628-629, 700-726. 
1% Ezek. 27. 19. 
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then stripped off and packed in bags. Senna reaches the market 
in both forms, and from the same places, to this day, and is de- 
seribed in the pharmaceutical books as folia sennae and folliculi 
sennae.* A dealer in drugs tells me that he is now carrying 
‘Tinnevelly pods’ (Somali senna) for the first time to meet the 
insistent demand of Russian Jewish women; a curious survival 
indeed, if that race came originally from South Arabia. 

The tabernacle specifications in Exodus,’* probably later in 
their present form than the text of Ezekiel, give in this connec- 
tion three substances—i7J)) » MT) and j23)), rendered by the 
LXX xdAapov, ips, and xuwvdpwpov. The rendering iris is inter- 
esting, this being the orris root of commerce noted by Theo- 
phrastus’® as an ingredient of sacred ointments among the 
Greeks, but found by them much nearer home than Arabia. 
Kuvdpopov raises at once our question of the laurel product to 
which the word is now applied. The Hebrew form Dvd") 
suggests not only that the substance was sweet, but also that there 
might be a 73) that was not sweet ; and the form [3/9 may pos- 
sibly be a verbal noun derived from a root DJ), to set up, erect 
or bundle, applicable to any product brought in that form by the 
caravans, including the roots of the lemon grass. There is, of 
course, some doubt as to the existence of such a root, but a similar 
form 13> means, to set up, build up, and hence to nest; and 
Herodotus seems to have such a meaning in mind when he says 
that ‘cinnamon comes from great birds’ nests in India.”° That 
the form of the package is still considered in commerce, I note 
from a modern specification for licorice coming from a merchant 
in Valencia, Spain, which passed over my desk a few days ago: 
‘Natural, in branches, completely dried, in bales, perfectly fas- 
tened, without burlap.’ In a Psalm of uncertain date** we have 
the words MIY"¥P and MIAN rendered by the LXX xavia 
and oraxry (a word applied alike to myrrh and balsam) and in 
a passage in Proverbs,”? N3p and DAN rendered by the LXX 





 Fliickiger and Hanbury, Pharmacographia, art. ‘Senna’. 
18 Exod. 30. 23-24. 

” Theophrastus, H. P. 9, 9, 2. 

* Herodotus 3. 110. 

™ Ps. 45. 8. 

* Prov. 7.. 17, 
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kuwvdpopov and xpéxwov, saffron (Crocus sativus), an interesting 
reading again suggesting substitution of a substance found nearer 
the Greek world. Finally in the late text of Ben Sira** we have 
in a list of ceremonial perfumes, xuwvdpwpov and dorddabos, but 
no cassia. Aspalathus (Genista acanthoclada) is an aromatic 
shrub native in Palestine; so that in Ben Sira’s day, notwith- 
standing the maritime trade of the Red Sea was far more active 
than formerly, the products of the south were not exclusively 
specified for the ‘sweet savor unto the Lord.’ 

The Hebrew writings give us, then, two substances: p39 
things bundled; and (1%) things cut; with a variant, MyY"sp 
things stripped. The difference no doubt was that the first, 
whatever its nature, could be tied to a camel’s back as a fagot 
or bundle of twigs, sticks or roots, while the second had to be 
packed in bags. 

The Greek geographers knew little of Arabia, but they dili- 
gently pieced together their scraps of information in a definite 
form, hardly warranted by the material. The Persian Empire 
had established for the first time a sovereignty coterminous with 
the Greek and the Hindu worlds, and a Greek adventurer™* in 
the employ of a Persian monarch had demonstrated the feasibility 
of navigation between India and Egypt. Following the con- 
quests of Alexander, this sea trade was steadily developed, but 
principally by Arabian and Indian enterprise, for the Greeks give 
us mainly second-hand information until after the Christian era. 
Herodotus,” who had personally visited both Babylonia and Egypt, 
mentions xacia as a spice brought from Arabia, and remarks that 
the Greeks took the word xuwvdpepov from the Phoenicians as an 
equivalent to xdpd¢ea, cut sticks, apparently still making the dis- 
tinction primarily from the form of package. One of the earliest 
Greek geographers to give us details of trade is Agatharchides,”* 
a tutor of one of the Ptolemies, perhaps librarian of Alexandria, 
who had an attractive literary style but no personal knowledge 
of lands beyond Egypt. He links together, in a passage describ- 
ing the region of the elephant hunts, xdépapov and palm; again, 








* Eeelus. 24. 15. 

* Scylax of Caryanda: Herodotus, 4. 44. 

*° Herodotus, 2. 86; 3. 111. 

* Agatharchides, ap. Diod. 84. 103; ap. Phot. 87, 97, 101, 102, 103, 110. 
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among products brought to Palestine by the South Arabian cara- 
vans, he mentions frankincense. He describes the country of the 
Sabaeans as a land yielding balsam and cassia, having great 
forests of myrrh and frankincense, with xwvapepov doing and cala- 
mus. This cinnamon-palm suggests the kadi of Yemen, which 
Glaser?’ proposed to identify with the Mp of Ezekiel; though 
for that I should rather suggest idhkhir or lemon grass. Herod- 
otus says that cassia ‘grows in a shallow lake,’** suggesting a rush 
or grass of some sort. Agatharchides goes on to tell of the great 
wealth of the Sabaeans derived from their trade in incense and 
aromatics, and of the enervating effects of their spicy breezes—a 
romantic flourish, derived perhaps from taboo, but effectively used 
by Milton in his Paradise Lost.*® He refers elsewhere to ship- 
building industry at the mouth of the Indus. 

Artemidorus copied from Agatharchides, and Strabo* in turn 
from Artemidorus without other knowledge of the eastern sea 
trade than he could obtain by talking with Alexandrian merchants 
who told him that about 120 ships sailed from Myos-hormos to 
India. Strabo takes for granted the Sabaean forests of Agathar- 
chides without locating them. The military expedition of Aelius 
Gallus penetrated as far as the Sabaean capital in Strabo’s day. 
The commander was Strabo’s friend, and personally told him the 
details of the enterprise. As they reported no spice forests, Strabo 
says only that the expedition turned back two days’ journey from 
the land of spices. Indeed this mythical forest which Strabo 
pushes out at first in South Arabia, and finally in the Horn of 
Africa to Cape Guardafui itself, reminds one very much of the 
Western Sea where the sun sets,** which similarly recedes in the 
Chinese Annals from Lop-Nor to the mouth of the Tagus. Cinna- 
mon, cassia and other spices, he says, are so abundant in the land 
of the Sabaeans that they are used instead of sticks and firewood ; 
and again, pitch (perhaps balsam) and goats’ beards are burned 
to ward off the noxious effects of the spicy atmosphere.*? Herod- 
otus has a similar story about safeguarding the frankincense 





" Skizze, p. 41. 

* Herodotus 3. 110. 

* 4, 156-165. 

Strabo, 16. 4.19; 3.5.12; 16. 4. 22-24. 

™ Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 51, 77; Chau Ju-kua, p. 153. 
™ Strabo, 16. 4. 19; ef. Smith, op. cit. 325, 331. 
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gatherers by burning styrax.** Here, surely, we have echoes of 
Semitic sacrifice and purification ritual, further suggested by the 
statement that the gatherers wear skins, evidently from the sacri- 
ficial victims. The country of the Sabaeans, he says, produces 
myrrh, frankincense and cinnamon (evidently copying from 
Agatharchides’ cinnamon-palm), while along the coast are found 
balsam, sweet-smelling palms, calamus, and another kind of 
herb of very fragrant smell, but which is soon dissipated. Thus 
far Arabia. On the African side** he brings us to the frankin- 
cense country with its promontory, temple and grove of poplars, 
its rivers Isis and Nilus, both producing myrrh and frankincense, 
beyond which lies the tract that bears the false cassia, frankin- 
cense, and in the interior, cinnamon, from which flow rivers 
which produce rushes in abundance (probably the lemon-grass). 
We have here a word ‘cinnamon’ taken from Agatharchides who 
applied it to a palm, and referred to Cape Guardafui as the ex- 
treme limit of Strabo’s nautical knowledge. But he says also 
that cassia was ‘the growth of bushes,’ and that, according to some 
writers, ‘the greater part of the cassia is brought from India.’ 
Nothing that Strabo says of the cinnamon identifies it clearly with 
the laurel family ; nor, indeed, is this the case until we come to the 
author of the Periplus, who, after the countries yielding myrrh 
and frankincense, describes Ras-Hafun below Cape Guardafui as 
a place where cinnamon was largely ‘ produced, ’**—a phrase which 
can be applied to a transit trade, such as other items in the list 
would indicate this to have been. This led Cooley to conclude 
that there was near the eastern coast below Cape Guardafui a 





*% Herodotus 3. 107; cf. Smith, op. cit. 437. 

* Strabo, 16. 4. 14. 

3 Periplus: —8 (Malao) ’Ex@éperat... xaoola oxdnpbrepa cal dovaxa xal udxeip, 
7a els’ ApaBlay mpoxwpotvra, 

10 (Mosyllum) 'Eédyera... xacolas xphua wreiorov (5 cal pegdvwr wrolwv 
xpyver 7d eumdpiov) cal AdAn ebwila xal dpdyara... (Cassia trade meant larger 
ships). 

12 (Aromatum emporium) IIpoxwpe?... Ta mpoeipnuéva - ylverar 5¢ ra év abry 
kagola kal ylfep cal doin kal dpwua cal udyha Kal word cal AiBavos. (An import 
and export list in which yivera: can stand for éx@épera:; while yivep may rep- 
resent idhkhir. ) 

13 (Opone) els 4v Kal airy yervara: xacola Kal Apwua cal word cal dSovdixd 
kpelocova, & els Alyumrov mpoxwpet waddov... (a transit trade, so indicated by 
the slaves alone). 
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range of hills having silicious rock and soil and a sufficient rain- 
fall to grow the tree laurel.** This was merely inference and is 
not borne out by the Italian explorations. The question could, 
no doubt, be settled definitely by local examination of the Wadi 
Darror, which empties on the coast just below Ras-Hafun. 

The description of the author of the Periplus*' is of the laurel 
product known to us as cinnamon; he ealls it xaooia throughout. 
It could have been brought to Cape Guardafui in the Indian ships 
he saw there. In describing the exports at the ports of India he 
uses, not this word, but paddBabpov (tamalapatra, or leaf of the 
tamala tree, the botanical Cinnamomum).** This padaBabpov was 
one of the most treasured ingredients of ointments in the Roman 
world, but was much confused with vapdos, a name in which there 
was also confusion as between the spikenard (Nardostachys jata- 
mansi), a tall herbaceous plant of the western Himalayas, and 
the citronella (Andropogon nardus), a near cousin to the lemon 
grass of Arabia.*® Strabo says in one passage that ‘the same 
tracts produce cassia, cinnamon, and nard.’*° A modern descrip- 
tion of the essential oil distilled from one of these Indian grasses 
is that ‘its odor recalls cassia and rosemary, but a strong per- 
sistent odor of oil of cassia remains.’ This recalls Pliny’s de- 
scription of cinnamon as the spice, sweet as a rose but hot on the 
tongue* (which he seems to connect with Guardafui as a product 
merely transshipped there), and since his day the words, cinna- 
mon and cassia, have been applied exclusively to the tree laurel 
of India. Before the opening of regular sea trade from India 
which led in turn to the sudden wealth of the Sabaeans in the 
second century B. C., there is no proof that this South and East 
Indian spice reached the world’s markets or was meant by the 
words, cinnamon and cassia. Cassia leaves or strippings is 
clearly senna in the Babylonian records. Laurel bark is not pur- 
gative, but astringent, and does not fit the case at all. In Ezekiel 
it is uncertain whether senna or lemon grass is meant; the lat- 
ter, more probably. In the Psalms and Proverbs lemon grass, 


* JRAS 1849; 19. 166-191. 
* Periplus, 56, 63. 

* Watt, op. cit. 311-313. 

* Watt, op. cit. 450-462. 
“Strabo, 16. 4. 25: 
“Pliny, H. N. 6. 29. 
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sweet flag or some such fragrant substance is indicated. Cinna- 
mon, things bundled, in Exodus may be the roots of the lemon 
grass, or the sweet flag; in Babylonian records and elsewhere, the 
pods of the senna. Cassia itself could be a hollow grass, for 
Galen translates it as oipryé or reed.** Cinnamon, as Herodotus 
said, was merely another word for cut sticks. It is only by a 
secondary interpretation that it becomes ‘pipe’, or that the idea 
of a pipe is applied to the tender rolled-up bark of the tree laurel. 
These caravan terms have gone through a course similar to that of 
the “"Y5D, which began as the blue jasper of Egypt, then became 
the cardepos or lapis lazuli of Media and Badakshan, and finally 
the sapphire, or blue corundum of Ceylon. The weight of evi- 
dence is against any production of laurel cinnamon in ‘Panchaia, 
with its incense-bearing sands’ ;** and in its bearing on the ques- 
tion of the antiquity of sea trade in the Indian Ocean it may be 
said that if cinnamon was laurel, it came from India: if it grew 
in Somaliland, it was not laurel. 

The mediaeval Arab geographers are almost as indefinite as 
their Greek predecessors. Abii’l-Fadl Ja‘far, a twelfth-century 
writer, correctly connects nard (sunbul) with lemon-grass 
(idhkhir) and speaks of a ‘swallows’ nard’ from India that sug- 
gests the birds’ nest of Herodotus. Ibn-al-Baitaér, whose drug 
treatise of the thirteenth century contains much useful informa- 
tion, lists cinnamon under Dar cini, ‘Chinese tree’ (a curious 
title if the product had ever originated in Arabian territory) and 
distinguishes dar cini ad-dun, dar sis true Kirfa (this word 
being the same as the Karphea of Herodotus) and Kirfat al-Kar- 
anful, ‘clove Kirfa’. He mentions still another variety, ‘known 
by its bad odor,’ which he calls zinzibar, apparently our ginger. 
Obviously these trading terms cover various botanical species. 

We cannot assume critical botanical knowledge among semi- 
savage peoples. The minute descriptions of fragrant gums sug- 
gest that the ancients classified them according to the size, shape, 
color and clearness of the piece; rather than the botanical orders 
of the trees that produced them. So, likewise, with the caravan 
traders who made their painful journey of seventy days along the 
hot sands of Arabia from Minaea to Aelana (140 shiftings of 
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camel load at the best of it) :** what more probable than that the 
camel drivers should have the bag and the bundle in mind as the 
things to be handled, and that these very general terms should 
have been specifically applied in consequence to the substances 
which it paid them best to carry? A less crudely physical con- 
ception of holiness would perhaps have crowded out the senna 
first of all; a change from nomadic to agricultural habits would 
have increased the cultivation of fragrant grasses and brought 
in new aromatic plants for ceremonial use; and finally the laurel 
of India, for which the Roman Empire developed a craze and for 
which it was willing to pay any fabulous price asked,** would 
have appropriated to itself the ancient terms; cinnamon for the 
bundled bark, cassia for the treasured leaf, and curiously enough, 
by confusion with the senna pod and the less precious substances 
classified under the same name, for the woody parts of the Cin- 
namomum rather than the padaBabpov or leaf. 

We may guard against too specific an interpretation of these 
early trading terms by remembering the dragon’s blood, or 
xuvaBapi, a term growing likewise out of early animistic beliefs, 
which was applied by the Greeks and Romans indiscriminately to 
the gum of the Socotrine dracaena, the red oxide of iron, and the 
red sulphide of mercury. Pliny tells us of a Roman physician 
who thought he had prescribed the vegetable product,** but his 
patient took the Spanish ore and died! 





“Cf. Strabo, 16. 4. 25. 
“Strabo, 16. 4. 4. 
“Pliny, H. N. 33. 38; 8. 12. 
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THERE Is a well-known story in the first book of the Paficatan- 
tra, which is variously called Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi, 
Badheart and Goodheart, or Dustabuddhi and Abuddhi, The 
Treacherous Man and the Simpleton.* These variations in title 
ar due to an apparent discrepancy between the catch-verse and 
the prose story. It is the purpose of this paper to explain and 
remove this apparent discrepancy. 

The catch-verse to the fable reads in the Tantrakhyayika’ as 
follows : 

dustabuddhir abuddhis ca dvdv etdu dhiitmatdu mama 
tanayend ’tipdndityat pita dhimena maritah. 
‘I hav a very low opinion of both the evil-minded man (Evil-wit) 
and the fool (No-wit) alike. The son, because he was all too 
clever, caused his father’s deth by smoke.’ 

I shall consider later the variants of the other versions; for the 
present let me merely say that there is no dout that T’s version, 
just quoted, is that of the original Paficatantra in all respects, 
except that possibly in the third pada the synonym putra may hav 
oceurd insted of tanaya, ‘son’. There is, at any rate, no dout 
that the original Paficatantra did not mention Dharmabuddhi, 
‘Good-heart’ or ‘ Honest-wit,’ in the stanza, and that it did speak 
of Dustabuddhi and Abuddhi, ‘Evil-wit’ and ‘No-wit’, or the 
evil-minded man and the fool. 

The story then begins, virtually in identical language in all 





* The story is numberd in the several versions as follows (note that after 
the name of each version I enclose in parenthesis the abbreviation of the 
name which I shall use in this paper): Tantrakhyaiyika (T) I. 15; Southern 
Pafcatantra (SP) I. 14; Nepalese (N) II. 14; Textus simplicior (Spl), ed. 
Kielhorn-Biihler, I. 19; Piirnabhadra (Pn) I. 26; Somadeva (So) I. 11 
(Kathasaritsigara, ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, 60. 211 ff.); Ksemendra 
(Ks) I. 14 (Sivadatta and Parab, Brhatkathimajijari, 16. 369 ff.; 
Mankowski, I. 116 ff.; references are made first to the former, then, in 
parenthesis, to the latter); Old Syriac (Sy) I. 13. The story is not found 
in the Hitopadesa. 

?T vs I. 167. In the other versions the vs occurs: SP I. 141, N II. 114, 
Spl I. 396, Pn I. 389, Sy I. 101; ef. So 60. 210 (?), Ks 16. 368 (I. 115). 
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Sanskrit versions (except Ks, see below) : ‘In a certain locality 
there livd two merchants’ sons who wer frends, and their names 
wer Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi (Evil-wit and Honest-wit).’ 
It goes on, also in substantially identical fashion: The two went 
on a trip together, and Honest-wit found a purse of money, 
which he shared with his frend. Returning home, they buried 
most of the money in a secret place, agreeing to take equal 
amounts as they needed it. Evil-wit stole it all, and then 
accused his frend of having done so. The case came before the 
court, and Evil-wit volunteerd to call as witness the devata 
(spirit) in the tree at the base of which the money was buried. 
The court adjournd to the next day, when all proceeded to the 
place in order to take the tree-spirit’s testimony. But Evil-wit 
had hidden his father, in spite of the latter’s protest, in the trunk 
of the tree; and when they put the question ‘Who stole the 
money ?’, the father, impersonating the tree-spirit, replied ‘ Hon- 
est-wit’. The latter, conscious of innocence, lighted a fire in the 
hollow trunk of the tree, which soon brot Evil-wit’s father tum- 
bling down, half-choked and blinded. The truth of course was 
thus revealed. 

Thruout this story no other name than Dharmabuddhi, ‘ Hon- 
est-wit’, is used for the righteous merchant in any Sanskrit recen- 
sion. Only in the offshoots of the Pahlavi translation is he cald 
‘the simpleton’ (Schulthess, ‘der Einfaltige’), representing, 
apparently, the Sanskrit word Abuddhi. But in view of the 
unanimity of all the Sanskrit versions it can scareely be douted 
that the Pahlavi is secondary, and that the original had in the 
prose story the name Dharmabuddhi. | Evidently the Pahlavi has 
taken the name Abuddhi from the catch-verse and applied it to 
the honest merchant in the prose story. 

The problem that confronts us is then this. In the original 
form of the catch-verse are mentiond only two names or epithets 
—Dustabuddhi, ‘ Evil-wit,’ and Abuddhi, ‘No-wit.’ In the orig- 
inal of the following prose ar likewise mentiond only two names— 
Dustabuddhi, ‘ Evil-wit,’?’ and Dharma-buddhi, ‘Honest-wit.’ It 
has always been assumed—not unnaturally—that we must infer 
from this the equation Abuddhi = Dharmabuddhi; or in other 
words, that the person cald ‘No-wit’ in the verse is cald ‘ Honest- 
wit’ in the prose. 

It seems to me, however, that we should hesitate long before 
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accepting this equation, for several reasons. In the first place, the 
literary harshness assumed is such as could hardly be paralleld 
in the original Paficatantra. The name Honest-wit would be 
substituted baldly for No-wit (the righteous man for the simple- 
ton), without a word of motivation or explanation, with nothing 
to indicate that it is not the simplest and most natural sequence 
in the world! It almost passes belief that any story-teller could 
be so slovenly; and the story-teller of the original Paficatantra 
was in general anything but slovenly. 

In the second place, is there anything in the story to justify 
calling Dharmabuddhi a ‘simpleton’? Hertel (Tantrakhydyika, 
Translation, p. 51, n. 2) says his dullness consists in the 
fact that he entertaind frendly feelings for Dustabuddhi and 
divided his find with him. But a much more prominent place in 
the story is occupied by the scheme by which Dharmabuddhi 
exposes the trick playd upon him by Dustabuddhi; and in this 
incident Dharmabuddhi shows markt cleverness. It seems @ 
priort unlikely that a person capable of such shrewdness would 
be cald a ‘fool.’ 

These considerations suggest that perhaps all previous inter- 
preters may hav been wrong in assuming the identity of Abuddhi, 
the ‘No-wit’ of the catch-verse, with Dharmabuddhi, the ‘Hon- 
est-wit’ of the prose story. There is, in fact, not a single par- 
ticle of evidence to show that this identity was felt by the author 
of any Sanskrit recension. More than this: there is clear and 
decisiv evidence to prove that in som Sanskrit recensions, at 
least, just the opposit was tru; it is Dustabuddhi, ‘Evil-wit,’ 
whom they consider the ‘fool’, not Dharmabuddhi, ‘ Honest-wit.’ 
And this is, when one thinks about it, just what the story clearly 
means to teach (compare the last paragraf of this article, below). 
The catch-verse and the prose story ar in perfect agreement on 
this point, that Evil-wit proves himself a fool and causes the 
deth of his own father by being too clever and tricky. Let us 
examin the evidence which shows that certain Sanskrit recen- 
sions regard it in this light. 

1. In the prose story of all Sanskrit recensions (I use the term 
‘prose’ loosely to include the poetic versions of So and Ks, dis- 
tinguishing thus their versions of the story proper from their 
versions of the original catch-verse), the name Dustabuddhi, 
‘Evil-wit,’ is always used without variant for the villain except 


18 JAOS 140 
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that Spl uses the synonym Papabuddhi (copied also in Pn in one 
or two places where-it follows Spl), and except also for Ks, 
which is peculiar and highly interesting. Ks 368 (115) repro- 
duces the original catch-verse thus: 

abuddhiyogadd adhamah sarvada vipaddspadam 

pita dhiimena nihatah sutend ’dharmabuddhina. 
‘Because of their folly (no-wit) the base ar always subject to 
disasters. The Dishonest-witted (a-dharma-buddhi) son kild his 
father with smoke.’—In the following story, representing the 
original prose, Ks begins with the statement: ‘There wer once 
two frends, Honest-wit (Dharmabuddhi) and No-wit (Abuddhi).’ 
The name of the villain occurs later on five times more—twice as 
Abuddhi, ‘No-wit,’ twice as Dustabuddhi, ‘ Evil-wit,’ and once 
as Durbuddhi, a synonym for the latter. It certainly needs no 
argument to show that Ks thot of Abuddhi as a synonym, not of 
Dharmabuddhi, but of Dustabuddhi. 

2. The variants of the catch-verse, quoted abov in its T form, 
in other Sanskrit recensions, show that they too had the same 
understanding. The Jain versions (Pn and Spl) read for the 
first half of the catch verse: dharmabuddhir abuddhis (Spl 
kubuddhis) ca dvav etdu viditiu mama: (It is noteworthy that 
one manuscript of T reads just as Pn does in the first pada.) It 
is obvious that to these versions also Abuddhi is the same as 
Dustabuddhi. In SP we find: dustabuddhir dharmabuddhir 
dvav etdu vanigadtmajdu. So the edition; but several of the best 
mss. (recension a) either agree absolutely with T or point in 
that direction ; and N agrees with T. -This is sufficient to prove 
that T’s reading was that of the tru and original SP text, and 
of the original Pafic. However, the readings of the secondary 
SP mss. and of the edited text ar interesting as showing that the 
writers of these codices or their archetype felt averse to a reading 
which seemd to identify Abuddhi with Dharmabuddhi, the sim- 
pleton with the honest man, when the clear intention of the story 
is inconsistent therewith. 

My explanation is that the original catch-verse red like T, 
but that Abuddhi, ‘No-wit,’ was not intended to refer to Dharma- 
buddhi, ‘Honest-wit,’ in the following story. On the contrary, 
the meaning of the catch-verse is that Dustabuddhi, ‘ Evil-wit,’ is 
just as bad as (any, indefinit) Abuddhi, ‘No-wit;’ in short, that 
‘honesty is the best policy.’ The catch-verse says: ‘I hav just as 
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low an opinion of Evil-wit as of No-wit.; one is as bad as the other. 
And to prove it, I refer you to the case of Evil-wit who caused 
his father’s deth by his excess of cunning, thereby showing him- 
self no better than a fool, or a No-wit.’ 

This is the only explanation that does justis to the point of 
the story and avoids the unendurable harshness of naming a 
caracter in the catch-verse by a name wholly inconsistent with 
the name he bears in the actual story. The variations of the sev- 
eral recensions ar due to their failure to see the point of the 
term Abuddhi, ‘No-wit,’ in the catch-verse. They all, except 
Pahlavi, support my contention that Honest-wit cannot hav been 
identified with No-wit ; and Pahlavi is proved to be secondary by 
the fact that all Sanskrit recensions, without exception, ar unani- 
mous in using the term Dharmabuddhi in the prose story for the 
earacter which Pahlavi calls ‘the simpleton’. This confusion of 
Pahlavi is explaind by the same misunderstanding which was 
found, with different results, in various of the Sanskrit recen- 
sions. 

The location of the fable in the frame story of Paiic. Book I 
shows that ‘honesty is the best policy’ is what it intends to 
teach. It is told by the jackal Karataka to warn the evil-minded 


and trecherous Damanaka of the fate that is in store for him if 
he follows in the course he has begun. Damanaka is the proto- 
type of Dustabuddhi, ‘ Evil-wit,’ and Karataka, the teller of the 
story, means to let him see that evil-mindedness is really folly and 
brings one to disaster. To represent Dharmabuddhi, ‘ Honest- 
wit,’ as foolish would spoil the moral that is obviously intended. 





THE TOWER OF BABEL 
E. G. H. Kraenine 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


EVER SINCE it became definitely known that the great and 
imposing ruins of Birs Nimrud were remnants of the ziqqurrat of 
Borsippa, the view that they represented the Tower of Babel has 
been abandoned by most scholars. This view, according to Kol- 
dewey, the excavator of ancient Babylon, was tenable only so 
long as Oppert’s fantastic ideas as to the extent of the city found 
credence. It is now held as almost certain that Marduk’s famous 
Temple Esagila, with its ziqqurrat E-temen-an-ki, is the structure 
referred to in Gen. 11.1 It seems to me however that the ancient 
and traditional identification of the ‘tower of Babel’ with the 
site of Birs Nimrud must be revived. 

It is plainly the intention of Gen. 11. 1-9 to tell that Yahweh 
hindered the builders of the tower, so that they could not com- 
plete their work. For only to the temple with its tower and 
not to the residential sections can the statement in v. 8, ‘They 
had to stop building the city’ apply. Since the temple of an 
ancient city was its real heart and centre this synecdoche is not 
surprising. Furthermore a cessation of ‘building the city’ 
would not become very easily the part of a story if referring to 
the residential part, but a great temple tower that had remained 
a torso or had fallen into decay would stimulate the imagination 
profoundly. To this Birs Nimrud bears ample testimony, for 
the travellers of all times have been deeply stirred by the sight 
of its vast ruins. The story of Gen. 11, then, clearly arose and 
circulated at a time when the tower referred to had been a torso 
for a considerable period. 





Cf. Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende Babylon, 1913, and Die Tempel von 
Babylon und Borsippa, 1911. The long lost tablet describing Esagila in its 
final grandeur has been rediscovered and published by Scheil in Memoires 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, vol. 39 (1913), p. 293 f. 
But the famous Bel-Temple described by Herodotus does not seem to have 
been the one at Babylon, which was no longer standing in the days of 
the Greek author, but rather the temple of Borsippa. Cf. Delitzsch in 
Festschrift fiir Eduard Sachau, 1915, p. 97 f. 
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Now the J source from which Gen. 11. 1-9 is taken seems to 
have originated at the time of Solomon, 970-932 B. C.? If this 
dating may be regarded as fairly secure we must suppose that 
the story of the tower of Babel is an 11th century story and that 
the tower at this time had the incomplete or dilapidated appear- 
ance therein described. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the history of the temples of 
Babylon and Borsippa is very meagre. We may here well omit 
the references to them in very early times. Suffice it to say they 
had their ups and downs, as the so-called Kedorlaomer texts 
show, which speak of the pillage of Ezida and Esagila by the 
hostile Elamite.* During the period of the Cassite rule, lasting 
over 500 years, Babylonia seems to have enjoyed prosperity and 
- no doubt the temples were well taken care of. King* has recently 
called attention to a boundary stone of Merodach Baladan I 
(1201-1181), one of the last rulers of the Cassite dynasty, on 
which appears the symbol of the god Nabi (the stylus) supported 
by a horned dragon set off against a four-stage tower, which can 
be none other than the ziqqurrat of Borsippa, E-ur-imin-an-ki. 
At this period, then, ‘the house of the seven stages of heaven and 
earth’ was only a four story structure, but we may assume that 
it was in good condition and had been well cared for by the king. 
The fall of the Cassite Dynasty, 1150 B. C., brought a repetition 
of the conditions that had existed before Hammurapi—invasion 
by the Elamites. We learn that the statue of Marduk was even 
carried off by them from Esagila, but there is no record of how 
they dealt with the temples. Under Nebuchadrezzar I, however, 
a few years later, Babylon recovered the Marduk statue and 
regained its independence. Among the following kings many 
bear names compounded with Marduk, and were no doubt zealous 
in providing for this god’s shrine. But the unsettled conditions 
of the period, the disturbance caused by the Aramaean migration 
and by the rise of the Assyrian power in the north do not argue 
for an age of prosperity in Babylon, and only in prosperous days 





* Procksch, Die Genesis, 1912, p. 17. 

* Re-edited by Jeremias in Festschrift fiir Hommel. Cf. also Das Alte 
Testament’, 1916, p. 280 f. Esarhaddon began to rebuild Esagila and the 
operations were continued by Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shum-ukin; cf. 
Streck, Ashurbanipal II, 1916, p. 146, p. 246 f., ete. 

* History of Babylon, p. 79. 
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are building operations carried on extensively by kings. But 
the ziqqurrat of Babylon seems to have been standing, for when 
Sennacherib (705-681), the conqueror of Babylon, entered the 
city he devastated the temple, tore down the ziqqurrat, and threw 
it into the Arahtu canal.® 

The ziqqurrat of Borsippa however seems also to have experi- 
enced a destruction, and perhaps at an earlier time. Of especial 
importance in this connection is the inscription of Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s cylinder.® ‘At that time E-ur-imin-an-ki, the ziqqurrat of 
Barsip which a previous king had made—42 cubits he had ele- 
vated it, not had he raised its head, from a distant day it had col- 
lapsed, not were in order the outlets of its water, rain and storm 
had removed its bricks, the bricks of its covering were split open, 
the bricks of its body were heaped up like a ruin mound—Mar- 
duk, my lord, aroused my heart to construct it.’ Now it must 
be emphasized that the activity of the previous king referred to 
was also one of restoration, since the temple tower was only ele- 
vated 42 cubits.’ The four-stage tower of the days of Merodach 
Baladan I was much higher! The necessary conclusion there- 
fore is that this older temple had been destroyed or had fallen 
into ruin, and that later on a king, who ruled a long time 
before Nebuchadrezzar, had begun its restoration. The par- 
tially restored ziqqurrat had also in the course of time fallen 
into ruins. This obviously compels us to seek a much earlier 
date for the destruction of the temple than that of Sennacherib. 
In fact the attempt at restoration may antedate this king and is 
perhaps to be accredited to Merodach Baladan II (721-710) who 
ealls himself ‘the worshipper of Nebo and Marduk, the gods of 
Esagila and Ezida, who provided abundantly for their gates and 
made shining all their temples, renewed all their sanctuaries.’® 








* Bavian Inscription, III R 14, 1. 51. 

*Langdon, Neubabylonische Kénigsinschriften, 1912, p. 98f.; ef. also p. 
114. 

*Cf. with this the statement in Langdon, p. 60 (Col I. 44f.) that 
Nabopolassar raised the ziqqurrat of Babylon 30 cubits. In both cases it 
does not seem clear whether this means from the base up. Thirty cubits 
is not even the height of the lowest stage of Nebuchadrezzar’s Tower. 
Furthermore Rawlinson claims to have found the three copies of the 
cylinder above quoted on the corners of the third stage of E-ur-imin-an-ki, 
indicating that here the work of Nebuchadrezzar began.—He figured 
about 8 metres to every stage; cf. JRAS 18, pp. 1-34, on the excavations. 

* Cf. the Black Stone Inscription. 
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It seems most likely that immediately after the fall of the Cassite 
dynasty Ezida and E-ur-imin-an-ki, whether by violence or by 
neglect, fell into ruins. It seems to have a peculiar significance 
that the Assyrians in the 9th century founded another temple by 
the name of Ezida at Nineveh and adopted to a very great extent 
the worship of the god Nabi.’ If the shrine at Borsippa had 
been flourishing in those days such action would not have been 
very likely. Thus while the continuity of the temple of Babylon 
seems to be assured to the time of Sennacherib, there is ground 
for supposing that that of Borsippa fell into ruin right after the 
Cassite era, in other words at the time of the rise of the Hebrew 
kingdom in Palestine when the Jahvist lived. 

But an additional argument from the mythological point of 
view speaks most emphatically for the tower of Borsippa. In 
the 137th Fable of Hyginus we are told that ages ago mankind 
spoke only one language. But after Mercury had multiplied 
the languages and divided the nations, strife began to arise 
among them. Zeus was angered at Mercury’s act but could not 
change it. The tradition presupposed in this fable seems to have 
no other analogy in Graeco-Roman legend. And if we recall that 
Mercury is the equivalent of the Oriental Nabi we must imme- 
diately ask ourselves whether this is not an eastern myth that 
was imported with so much other Asiatic lore in the Hellenistic 
era. The god Nabi is the author of written language—the cryp- 
tic signs that seem so wonderful to the uninitiated; the art of 
writing is once called ‘the mother of language and the father of 
wisdom.”*° Equally mysterious, however, must have seemed the 
sound of foreign tongues. Who else could be their originator in 
a Babylonian speculative system than the god Nabi? True, 
we have no direct testimonial to this in the inscriptions. But if 
Gen. 11 originated in Babylonia—and of this there can be no 
doubt—then Yahweh has assumed in the present version the role 
of some Babylonian deity, and this deity by every argument of 
analogy and probability can only have been Nabi. We should 
expect the story of the dispersion of tongues to be centered at 
Nabii’s shrine in Borsippa, rather than at Marduk’s sanctuary in 
Babylon. 


* Cf. Streck, op. cit. 2, 272 f. Shamash-shum-ukin, Stele Inscr, S' 1. 13 f., 
says that he renewed the walls of Ezida which had grown old and weak 
under a former king. 

* Cf..Jeremias in Roscher’s Lexicon 3. 56. 
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The motif of the deity’s prevention of the completion of the 
tower can however be no integral part of the official cult story of 
Ezida. This element was added at a time when Ezida and its 
ziqqurrat were greatly neglected. One might be inclined to 
assign this motif entirely to the imagination of that early Hebrew 
story-teller who saw in the scene of ruin Yahweh’s verdict upon 
the self-aggrandizement of the people of Babylonia. Yet it also 
seems possible that the idea of the jealous deity, that is afraid of 
men’s prowess and intervenes in order to defeat their attempt to 
overthrow him by destroying the ladder on which they seek to 
climb into heaven, shimmers through the story. The descent of 
the deity for punitive purposes (v. 7) finds an analogy also in a 
passage of the so-called Kedorlaomer texts: ‘If the king does not 
speak righteousness, inclines toward wickedness, then his shédu 
will descend from Esharra, the temple of all the gods.”"* It may 
well be therefore that this element goes back to a pre-Hebraic 
stage. Gunkel’s view that the story was heard from Aramaean 
Beduin on the Babylonian border’ may not be very far from the 
truth. The point of view certainly cannot be that of the native 
Babylonian citizen. Perhaps an ancient Hebrew forerunner of 
Herodotus who visited Babylonia as tradesman and came into 
contact with the roving Chaldaean Aramaeans brought back the 
story to Palestine as he heard it from the lips of these nomads 
somewhere near the great ruins of Birs Nimrud. 

. A third stage, however, in the development of the story is 
assuredly Palestinean—that is its attraction away from Borsippa 
to Babel. Naturally a traveller would relate it in connection 
with his visit to the metropolis since the name of Borsippa was 
too obscure and unimportant for his hearers. And since ‘Babel’ 
lent itself so excellently to a pun with bdlal ‘to confuse’, the 
original reference to Nabii’s temple was lost. Gunkel has seen 
that the emphasis on the root pii¢, ‘to scatter,’ thrice repeated, 
prepared the way for another etymology which has been obliter- 
ated—that of the temple or ziqqurrat.** His own suggestion of 
an appellation like ‘pigi’ (the ‘white’ tower) is of no value, for 





4 Cf. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament, p. 180. 

* Gunkel, Die Genesis’, ad loc. 

* Gunkel divides the story into two sources—a city version and a tower 
version; so also Procksch, who however maintains that the story is a 
unity in its present form because of the excellent metre. 
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the towers were many-colored. In seeking the original name we 
must remember that the key form for the etymology is always the 
last one used—here heficém (v. 9). There is no other Baby- 
lonian temple name so nearly like this as E-zi-da, especially if we 
recall that Sumerian E (house) appears as hé in Hebrew (cep. 
hékal = ékallu). The form Hézida is the most likely representa- 
tion of the name in Hebrew. An identity of all consonants is 
not necessary ; ep. ‘Esaw — sé‘ar, Gen. 25. 25, etc., where a mere 
vocalic correspondence was found sufficient.** In view of all the 
other material we have presented it seems certain that this name 
once stood in the text. That the pun is made with the name of 
the temple Ezida, rather than with the tower E-ur-imin-an-ki, 
presents no difficulty since even in the Babylonian texts the lat- 
ter is only rarely mentioned. The shorter and more familiar 
name of the greater complex of the temple was more likely to be 
perpetuated. 

Originally a cult story of Ezida, then a popular Aramaean 
legend, then a Babylonian reminiscence of a Hebrew traveller, 
and eventually a vehicle of deep religious and philosophical 
thought—such is the. evolution of Gen. 11. 1-9. Surely a fas- 
cinating bit of history down whose vistas we here can glance. 





* A much worse pun on the name of Ezida with Uza occurs in a 
Babylonian text, ef. King’s The Seven Tablets of Creation, 1. 209 ff. Rev. 
7, and Jeremias, Altorientalische Geisteskultur, 1913, p. 30 note. It seems 
likely however that the Hebrews heard a corrupt form of the name, else a 
pun with zid ‘arrogance’ would have been more attractive. 





BRIEF NOTES 


The First Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago 


This expedition was intended to be a preliminary reconnois- 
sance of the needs and opportunities for field research in the 
Near East since the changes resulting from the great war; but 
it was also hoped that many opportunities for the purchase of 
antiquities and historical documents of the ancient Orient might 
present themselves. These aims were in the main fulfilled. 
After attending the important joint meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Société Asiatique, and the American Oriental Soct- 
ety in London early in September, 1919, Professor Breasted pro- 
ceeded to Paris where he purchased a valuable collection of 
Oriental antiquities, chiefly Egyptian, including especially a 
finely illuminated hieratic papyrus of the Book of the Dead. 

The remainder of the trip to Egypt via Venice was beset with 
many difficulties, but Dr. Breasted reached Cairo by the end of 
October, having fallen in with Professor Clay of Yale on the 
way. A few weeks’ work in the Cairo museum viewing the 
many new accessions ihere, included a study of the new Cairo 
fragments of the so-called Palermo Stone, which disclosed the 
existence of a new dynasty, or group of at least ten kings of 
united Egypt who ruled before Menes, that is before the begin- 
ning of the usually recognized dynastic period. Extensive pur- 
chases of antiquities in the hands of dealers were also made, and 
a trip up the river as far as Luxor extended these purchases to 
Upper Egypt. This brief notice does not permit the mention 
even of the leading items of these large accessions. An interest- 
ing feature of the work in Egypt was an airplane trip along the 
pyramid cemeteries on the margin of the Sahara for sixty miles, 
on which Professor Breasted was able to make a series of air- 
plane views of these great tomb groups, with the especial pur- 
pose of locating prehistoric cemeteries which might show up in 
the negatives, though not visible on the ground. ‘This oppor- 
tunity was available through the kind offices of Lord Allenby, 
who is much interested in archaeological research. The mem- 
bers of the expedition assembled in Cairo and Upper Egypt dur- 
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ing December, 1919, and January, 1920, and some of them 
pushed up the Nile as far as the First Cataract. Early in Feb- 
ruary, all five of the men belonging to the expedition were in 
Cairo ready to leave for Asia. They included Prof. D. D. Luck- 
enbill, Ludlow S. Bull and William F. Edgerton, both fellows 
of the University of Chicago, and Prof. A. W. Shelton of Emery 
University, besides the director, Professor Breasted. 

The party sailed from Port Said on Feb. 18th, 1920, and after 
transshipment in Bombay arrived in Basrah on March 9. Every 
facility was afforded the expedition by the British authorities, 
and by March 16 the party was ready to leave Basrah for a 
rapid survey of the leading sites in Babylonia. The Basrah- 
Baghdad railway line had been completed and opened only a few 
weeks before and the party was thus the first archaeological expe- 
dition to make the Basrah-Baghdad trip with the use of this 
line, which greatly facilitated the journey. The first stop was 
at Ur, now called ‘Ur Junction’ (!), whence the party visited 
the ruins of Ur and Eridu, using Ford vans furnished by the 
British Army, and proceeded also via Nasiriyah up the Shatt 
el-Hai some eighty miles as far as Kal‘at es-Sikkar. From this 
point Tell Yokha was visited, besides a number of unidentified 
sites of which there are many on both sides of the Shatt el-Hai, 
especially above Kal‘at es-Sikkar on the east side of the Shatt. 
Returning to the railway at Ur Junction the trip up the Eu- 
phrates to Baghdad was made by.rail, stopping at all the well- 
known sites, especially Babylon, left precisely as last worked by 
the Germans under Koldewey. 

The Tigris trip was likewise made by rail as far Kal‘at Sher- 
gat (the spellings are those of the new British survey), that is 
some eighty miles below Mosul and Nineveh. All the leading 
sites as far as Khorsabad were visited and studied. While there 
had been more than one dangerous corner of Babylonia through 
which the expedition passed, it was on the Tigris journey that 
the most hazardous situations were first experienced. On arriv- 
ing at Shergat on the return trip the railway was cut by the 
Arabs and also broken in two other places by a heavy storm. 

On the return to Baghdad the Civil Commissioner, Col. A. T. 
Wilson, the British Governor General of Mesopotamia, asked the 
expedition to proceed up the Euphrates to Salihiyah, some 300 
miles above Baghdad, in order to record and rescue as far as 
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possible some extraordinary Roman paintings disclosed by the 
excavation of a rifle pit. The British authorities civil and mili- 
tary furnished the transportation, seven automobiles, and leav- 
ing Baghdad on April 29th, the expedition reached the vast 
Roman fortress of Salihiyah on the right bank of the Euphrates 
on May 4th. The paintings, which proved to be of unusual inter- 
est, were duly photographed and as carefully studied as the time 
would permit, and on the morning of May 5th, the expedition 
shifted to five Turkish arabanahs or native wagons, and entering 
the Arab State threw themselves upon the protection of the 
local officials of King Faisal. Moving up the right bank of the 
Euphrates through Dér ez-Zér and past the mouths of the 
Khabur and the Balikh, the expedition reached Aleppo in safety 
on the fifth of May, 1920, being the first group of non-Moslems 
to cross the Arab State since its proclamation in March, of the. 
same year. Aithough the expedition passed directly over the 
fighting ground between Arabs and British, it met with the 
friendliest reception from all the sheikhs, and learned much of 
the present situation in King Faisal’s dominions. The occasion 
which made it possible for an American expedition to take the 
risk, however, was not only the friendly feeling of the Arabs 
toward Americans. It was likewise the fact that the British 
had just drawn in their front on the Euphrates about a hundred 
miles down river from Salihiyah to a point just above Anah. 
As a result the Arabs were momentarily feeling in the best of 
humors, during which the American party managed to slip 
through in safety. The chief danger for the time was from 
brigands. 

As there was imminent danger that the railway south of 
Aleppo would be cut by the Arabs in order to hamper the French, 
the expedition made haste southward, stopping only at Tell Nebi 
Mindoh, the ancient Kadesh of Ramses II’s famous battle. A 
careful reconnoissance of this place was made, and after a visit 
at Baalbek the expedition hurried out of the hazardous regions 
of inner Syria and made its headquarters at Beyrut, whence 
the leading sites along the ancient Phoenician coast were in- 
spected. After a brief visit to Damascus and two conferences 
with King Faisal, the expedition shifted to Palestine, but here, 
just as in Syria, conditions were too disturbed to permit much 
work. The Plain of Megiddo, where the party endeavored in 
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vain to reach Tell el-Mutesellim, was quite unsafe, and even 
Jericho was inaccessible from Jerusalem. 

The conditions as to available labor for excavation, the times 
of year when such work would least disturb the demand for 
agricultural labor, the varying scale of wages, especially the 
increase in wages resulting from war conditions, available vacant 
land for disposal of dump,—all these local questions condition- 
ing excavations were examined at most of the leading sites in 
Western Asia except in Asia Minor, where the rebellion of Mus- 
tafa Kamal Pasha made the country quite inaccessible. At the 
same time the legal conditions and the regulations of government 
to which such work would be subject were taken up with the 
French and British authorities. A valuable collection of cunei- 
form documents and works of art was obtained in Western Asia 
also, besides a group of some 250 Cappadocian tablets purchased 
in Cairo. 

Dr. Luckenbill remained in Beyrut to develop the large series 
of negatives taken by the expedition in Western Asia, while the 
rest of the party returned to Cairo, especially to look after the 
shipment of purchases to America. On hearing of the facts 
observed by the expedition in Asia Lord Allenby requested Pro- 
fessor Breasted to change his route and to return to America via 
London in order to report in person to Premier Lloyd-George 
and to the Foreign Minister, Earl Curzon. Professor Breasted 
therefore left for London in June with letters from Lord Allenby 
to the two ministers and reported as desired. The antiquities 
secured have since arrived safely in America, but it will be long 
before they can be properly installed and exhibited. 


JAMES H. BREASTED 
University of Chicago 
September 10, 1920 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The following have been added to the Committee on Enlarge- 
ment of Membership: President Talcott Williams, Dr. J. E. 
Abbott, Professors F. R. Blake, A. V. W. Jackson. 

On page 221 of the last (June) number of this volume (40) of 
the JourRNAL, in the report of the Proceedings at Ithaca, the 
paper on ‘Notes on Criticism of Inscriptions: I, The Behistan 
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Inscription of Darius the Great’ was erroneously attributed to 
Professor M. Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
paper was by Professor R. G. Kent of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The copy red correctly, and was correctly set; the galley 
proof was correct; but by som strange accident the change was 
made in the printers’ offis after galley proof, and the error was 
overlookt in page proof. The editors and the printers both 
deeply regret the annoying mistake, and tender their apologies to 
Professor Kent. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Dr. Louis H. Gray, as delegate of the American Council of 
Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies, has presented 
a report on the transactions of the meeting of the Union Acad- 
émique Internationale, held in Brussels, May 26-28, 1920. The 
following is a summary of the more important points in the 
report. 

Since the first session of the Union at Paris, the academies of 
Rumania, Portugal, Serbia, and Norway have adhered to the 
Union. 

The Union approved in principle several scholarly projects te 
be undertaken under its auspices. Among these were (1) a 
revision of Du Cange, (2) an edition of the works of Grotius, (3) 
a catalog of Greek alechemic manuscripts, (4) a corpus of Attic 
vases. 

It proved impracticable to obtain a fixt date for the meetings of 
the Union, as the American delegate had been instructed to pro- 
pose. Regarding the American proposals dealing with the CIL 
and CIG, the delegate reports that ‘there is, on the one hand, no 
desire to take over enterprises of international scholarly impor- 
tance from countries not rep.esented in the Union; but, on the 
other hand, there is still less feeling that it would be possible to 
collaborate with the countries in question.’ 

The American Delegate suggests that serious efforts be made to 
secure funds to support the extraordinary budget of the Union’s 
secretariat, as for instance by levying a small additional tax on 
the members of the component societies. He also suggests that 
in the future the American delegates be chosen from scholars pro- 
ceeding from America to Europe during the period between the 
sessions of the American Council and those of the Union, and that 
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if possible they should be persons who have been personally pres- 
ent at the sessions of the American Council, in order that they 
may be directly acquainted with the discussions which have taken 
place of projects to be presented to the Union. 


The Pontificio Istituto Biblico in Rome has published the first 
three parts of its new journal Biblica (1920, pp. 1-428), bearing 
on Bible studies. While the editorial tongue is Latin the various 
articles appear not only in that language but also in Italian, 
French, Spanish, English, German. To the leading articles a 
Latin summary is prefixed. A full and admirably arranged bib- 
liography is part of the contents, along with personal notes and 
correspondence. Biblica is received in exchange by the Library 
of this Society. The same Institute also announces the publica- 
tion of a series entitled Orientalia, i. e. ‘commentarii de rebus 
assyro-babylonicis, arabicis, aegyptiacis et id genus aliis.’ The 
first fascicle announced will contain articles by A. Deimel. 

La Service des Antiquités et des Beaux Arts de la haute Com- 
mission de la Rép. Francaise en Syrie (Beyrouth) announces the 
publication of a new archaeological series under the title Syria. 
This will be received in exchange by our Library. 

The Société des Etudes Arméniennes has been established in 
Paris for the promotion of researches and publications relating 
to Armenia. It will publish the Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, 
the first fascicle of which is to appear this year. The Adminis- 
trateur-Archiviste is Prof. F. Macler, 3 Rue Cunin-Gridaine, 
Paris. 


The Société Ernest Renan was organized at its first general 
meeting on December 18, 1919. The Society ‘a pour objet de 
remettre en lumiére la tradition francaise dans le domaine de 
l’histoire et de la philosophie religeuses, d’en montrer la con- 
tinuité et la richesse.’ It will publish a bimensual Bulletin and 
has commissioned the preparation of a new edition of Astruc’s 
Conjectures sur la Genése and of a bibliography of Renan. The 
Seeretaire général is M. Paul Alphandéry, 104 rue de la Faisan- 
derie, Paris, XVI, France. 


Of the last year’s staff at the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem Professors Worrell and Peters returned 
home in July, Professor Clay in September. Dr. Albright has 
become Acting Director of the School and will be assisted by 
the Fellow, Dr. C. C. McCown. 
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The British School of Archaeology in Palestine was formally 
opened on August 9, with addresses by the High Commissioner, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Pére Lagrange, Professor Garstang and 
Dr. Albright. Dr. Garstang has begun excavating Ashkelon in 
behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund. A committee includ- 
ing representatives of the Schools of Archaeology and the various 
nationalities has been appointed by the High Commissioner to 
assist in drafting a law of antiquities. 

Of the last year’s staff at the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, Professors Worrell and Peters returned 
home in July, Professor Clay in September. Dr. Albright has 
become Acting Director of the School and will be assisted by the 
Fellow, Dr. C. C. MeCoun. 


PERSONALIA 
Rabbi Ex1 Mayer, of Albany, died July 29. He became a 
member of the Society this year. 
Professor FriepricH Der.itrzscH has announced his retirement 
from his professorship at the University of Berlin. 


Mr. BenJAMIN SmitH Lyman, of Philadelphia, a Life Mem- 
ber of this Society and a founder of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia, died August 30, at the age of 84 years. 


Prof. FrrepricH ScHWALLY, of the University of Konigsberg, 
died February 6, 1919. 


A private communication announces that Prof. WiLHELM 
Bousset, of the University of Gottingen, died this year. 


Prof. CampEN M. Cosern, of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., a member of this Society, died May 3. 








